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TRANSFIGURATION 


«tirr 


ORD,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here !"  It  was  Peter,  blun- 
dering, impulsive  Peter  who  first  uttered  those  words  as 
he  turned  with  faltering  steps  from  the  Mount,  dazzled 
by  all  that  had  transpired  before  his  eyes.  For  one 
stupendous  moment  the  lives  of  these  three  apostles  had 
been  suspended  far  above  earthly  things  and  for  that  one  moment 
the  revolving  wheels  of  earthly  affairs  had  ceased  to  turn.  They 
had  caught  a  gleam  from  another  world,  and  in  its  dazzling  light 
some  force  within  them  responded  to  a  call  far  above  the  needs 
of  the  flesh  and  far  above  the  powers  of  the  flesh  to  answer.  Had 
they  not  seen  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  He  Who  even  now  was  treading 
the  rough  mountain  path  at  their  sides,  He  Who  labored  day  and 
night  among  the  blind  and  the  halt.  He  Who  never  found  a  road 
too  weary  nor  a  day  too  long  to  stretch  a  compassionate  hand 
towards  misery  and  suffering?  Had  they  not  seen  Him  but  a 
moment  before  clad  in  garments  of  dazzling  whiteness  with  His 
countenance  gleaming  like  unto  the  rays  of  the  sun,  conversing 
with  Abraham  and  Moses?  What  meaning  had  all  this?  Why 
had  this  moment  of  unearthly  beauty  been  accorded  to  them? 
How  was  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  humdrum  of  their  lives  to 
which,  in  the  company  of  this  same  Jesus,  they  were  so  hastily 
returning?    Whence  came  this  moment  of  supreme  revelation? 

Within  the  breast  of  Peter  stirred  a  faint  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem which  had  up  till  now  reduced  them  all  to  pondering  silence. 
As  the  delicate  finger  of  beauty  had  touched  the  rough  texture 
of  his  soul,  it  moved  him  to  an  appreciation  beyond  his  usual 
self.  And,  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature  he  cried  out  that 
fervent  utterance,  "Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here !" 
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How  often  has  that  cry  rung  down  the  ages  and  how  often 
has  its  melody  vibrated  in  our  own  hearts !  How  often  have  the 
sons  of  men  turned  with  shining  eyes  from  that  hallowed  spot, 
stronger,  readier  for  the  conquest  of  Hfe! 

What  one  of  us  has  not  been  able  to  turn  for  a  brief  moment 
from  the  slow  procession  of  our  days  and  nights  to  a  communion 
with  something  far  above  the  minds  of  men  to  comprehend.  We 
are  empty  of  life,  our  thoughts  are  as  dust  that  clog  our  minds, 
and  then  that  sudden  surge  of  life  sweeps  through  our  beings 
and  for  one  ecstatic  moment  we  feel  the  burning  touch  of  beauty 
within  us.  Kneeling  for  a  moment  of  rest  in  a  quiet  chapel,  lost 
in  contemplation  before  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  walking  along 
a  lamplit  street  in  a  mist  of  rain — and  suddenly  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  glories  about  us,  our  minds  are  able  to  grasp  the 
higher  interpretation  behind  the  shadowy  forms  of  earthly  things. 
Once  again  our  hearts  are  alive  with  vitality  and  resolution. 
Once  again  we  walk  with  our  heads  in  the  stars,  with  our  souls 
drinking  in  this  passing  breath  of  loveliness. 

In  moments  such  as  these  men  have  sung  their  greatest  songs 
and  done  their  bravest  deeds.  It  is  in  such  moments  that  man 
has  reached  highest  and  attained  most.  It  takes  little  to  touch 
the  living  spark  of  fire  within  a  soul — the  love  of  a  comrade  or 
the  loyalty  of  a  friend — anything  that  is  truly  fine  and  good  can 
break  down  the  barriers  that  pen  in  the  soul,  and  lead  men  to 
undreamed  of  heroism,  to  unsuspected  fineness. 

These  moments,  too,  must  pass,  and  life  must  eventually  lose 
the  gleams  of  loveliness  which  its  prism  has  caught  and  held  for 
such  a  brief  space.  The  glow  is  slowly  extinguished  and  nothing' 
but  the  cold  gray  of  the  ashes  remains.  But  always  can  we  look 
to  the  heights  from  which  we  have  descended  and  with  fervent 
and  heartfelt  gratitude  exclaim  with  Peter,  "Lord,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here !" 

Mary  E.  Cronin,  '31. 


ROMANCE 


jSTENSIBLY  feasting  her  eyes  on  the  new  spring  models 
in  the  show  window  of  Masefield's  department  store, 
Marty  surreptitiously  watched  the  reflection  of  the  broad 
shouldered  young  man  standing,  nonchalantly  leaning  on 
his  stick,  on  the  busiest  corner  in  Wilkensburg.  His 
well  cut  tweeds,  his  stick,  and  the  way  he  held  his  head  high  in 
the  air,  making  him  seem  much  taller  than  the  people  rushing 
past  him,  stamped  him  as  above  the  ordinary  run  of  boys  in  the 
fastly  growing  suburban  town.  The  Saturday  half-holiday 
crowd  of  girls  jostled  Marty  to  and  fro  so  that  she  had  to  shove 
and  poke  a  little  with  her  elbows  to  keep  her  vantage  point  in 
front  of  the  window.  Soon  she  saw  him  shift  his  position  and 
tap  his  cane  against  a  neatly  broganed  foot.  Then  he  turned  his 
head  to  left  and  right  as  if  looking  for  someone  and,  evidently 
not  finding  what  he  sought,  he  started  to  cross  the  street.  The 
jaunty,  unsuspicious  looking  cane  was  pushed  cautiously  before 
him  along  the  sidewalk  in  a  groping,  searching  manner.  Marty 
gasped  in  pity  as  she  watched  the  procedure.  Having  gauged  the 
distance  he  was  from  the  curb,  the  young  man  walked  assuredly 
to  its  edge  and  stepped  down  from  it.  Marty's  pity  changed  to  a 
glow  of  admiration  as  she  saw  the  self-reliance  and  independence 
eloquent  in  the  firm  tread  and  slight  swing  of  the  stick  which  he 
scarcely  used,  once  he  had  ascertained  his  whereabouts. 

Apparently  the  continuous  braying  of  claxons,  honking  of 
horns  on  the  less  expensive  cars,  and  the  heavy  rumble  of  trucks 
confused  the  man,  for,  after  standing  in  a  listening  attitude  for 
a  fev/  seconds,  he  plunged  into  the  road  in  front  of  an  approach- 
ing truck.  The  bustling  crowds  crossing  the  busy  intersection 
paid  scant  attention  to  his  well  dressed  figure  and  none  but 
Marty  noticed  that  he  was  different  in  any  way  from  the  rest  of 
them.  She  watched  him  until  he  went  beyond  the  range  of  the 
mirror-like  glass.     Turning  from  the  window  to  see  where  he 
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had  gone,  she  saw  him  walking,  less  buoyantly  than  before,  as  if 
distracted  by  so  many  different  noises,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  an 
unswerving  line  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Impulsively 
Marty  ran  toward  him,  heedless  of  the  angry  glances  of  people 
as  she  swiftly  threaded  her  way  through  them.  She  reached  him 
and  grabbed  his  arm  to  stop  him  just  as  the  truck  driver,  despair- 
ing of  ever  making  "that  guy"  heed  his  horn,  swerved  sharply 
to  the  right  midst  a  screeching  of  brakes. 

"Where's  yu  keeper,  yu  nut,"  he  bawled  over  the  side  of  the 
truck,  and  jamming  the  shift  into  first  he  rolled  noisily  on. 

In  silence  Marty  led  the  boy  to  safety.  She  could  feel  his 
arm  trembling  beneath  her  grasp.  She  thought  how  dreadful  it 
must  be  for  him  not  to  be  able  to  see  anything.  All  those  awful 
sounds  must  seem  terrifying  when  you  don't  realize  what  they 
mean. 

"Don't — Please  don't  ever  do  that  again,"  she  begged,  her 
voice  quivering  with  excitement. 

A  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes  fringed  by  long  black  lashes  were 
turned  toward  her,  eyes  pitifully  devoid  of  expression.  A  slow 
rueful  smile  dispelled  the  strained  look  upon  the  white  face. 

"Was  it  as  bad  as  that?"  softly  drawled  the  "grandest"  voice 
she  had  ever  heard.  It  suddenly  made  her  very  shy.  She 
wanted  to  run  away  and  yet  she  wanted  to  hear  him  speak  again. 
After  a  prolonged  period  of  silence  the  man  quickly  reached  out 
a  searching  hand  crying  boyishly  : 

"You  haven't  gone,  have  you?  I  don't  know  your  name  and 
I  want  to — oh,"  as  his  hand  was  clasped  by  a  warm,  moist  one 
and  shyly  pressed  in  reassurance,  "I  thought  you  had  gone  away 
before  I  could  thank  you  for  what  you  did,  just  now.  I  guess 
you  saved  my  life,  you  know." 

"I  just  helped  you  across  the  street,  that's  all." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  without  your  help  I  should  not  have  been 
here  now.  My  name  is  Larry  Trent  and  I'm  extremely  grateful 
to  you.  Miss — I  don't  believe  you  told  me  your  name." 

"I  didn't — but  it's  Marty  Gibbon." 

"Well,  now  that  we're  mutually  introduced, — I  think — " 
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"1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  has  anything  happened?  I've 
been  fearfully  worried." 

Marty  gazed  at  the  man  who  had  spoken.  He  was  short, 
stocky  person  with  iron  gray  hair  showing  beneath  a  peaked 
chauffeur's  cap.  His  worried  gray  eyes  lighted  with  relief  as  he 
glanced  fondly  at  the  tall  lithe  figure  at  his  side.  His  respect- 
ful attitude  was  tinged  with  affection  and  possessiveness,  much 
like  a  devoted  dog  that  adores  its  master  and  will  fight  any  odds 
in  his  behalf.  He  had  snatched  his  cap  off  when  he  saw  Marty 
and  stood  with  it  in  his  hands  waiting  for  Trent  to  speak. 

"Oh,  is  that  you,  Parker?  You  see,  I  got  sort  of  tangled  up 
with  all  the  traffic  on  the  Avenue  when  I  attempted  to  cross  it, 
and  Miss  Gibbon  here  straightened  us  all  out.  Really,  I  presume 
I'd  be  pretty  well  mangled  by  a  four-ton  truck  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  her  kind  intervention." 

Parker  winced  visibly,,  though  the  words  had  been  cheerfully 
spoken  and  Marty  softened  the  reproachful  glance  she  had  been 
favoring  him  with. 

"Oh,  sir,  I'm  very  sorry  it  happened.  I  was  delayed  longer 
than  I  expected  to  be,  and  when  I  stopped  at  Bracken's  to  pick 
you  up  they  told  me  you  had  waited  in  the  lobby  a  while  and  then 
started  to  walk  along  the  Avenue.  I  was  frightened,  sir,  and 
worried  until  I  saw  you  standing  here,  because  there  is  so  much 
traffic  hereabouts.  I'd  never  forgive  myself  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  harm  you,  sir.     You  know  that." 

Marty  nodded  in  pleased  fashion  at  the  speaker  and  gave  him 
a  sunny  smile  that  proved  him  completely  exonerated  from  any 
degree  of  blame  in  her  mind. 

"Well,  so  long  as  you  have  Mr.  Parker  to  look  after  you  I 
shall  go  along.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Trent."  With  a  smiling  nod 
that  included  both  men,  Marty  whirled  on  her  heel  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  homeward  bound  crowd. 

"Marty  Gibbon,  that's  a  pleasant  name,  isn't  it,  Parker? 
What  sort  of  a  person  is  she?" 

"A  very  pleasant  looking  lady,  sir.  She's  small  and  sort  of 
slight.     She  is  dressed  all  in  brown,  sir,  and  her  hair  is  brown 
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and  curly,  sticking  out  from  under  her  hat.     Her  eyes  are  twin- 

kHng  gray  and  her  mouth  is  very  soft  and  beautiful,  if  I  may  say 

so,  sir." 

"Of  course  you  may,  Parker,  and  say  it  again." 

"Yes,  sir,"  deferentially  murmured  Parker,  as  with  a  guiding 

hand  under  Trent's  elbow  he  piloted  him  to  a  large  sedan  car  at 

the  curb  and  seated  him  in  it.     Sliding  behind  the  wheel  himself 

he  silently  drove  away. 

*         *         * 

Over  a  week  had  passed  since  Marty  Gibbon  had  unconven- 
tionally met  the  handsome  Mr.  Trent,  a  week  filled  with  statistics 
concerning  how  many  inches  so  many  feet  of  steel  would  expand 
when  the  temperature  was  raised  to  such  and  such  a  degree, 
which  she  computed  daily  in  the  business  section  of  the  town. 
Still  she  wasn't  so  busy  with  figures  that  she  didn't  have  time  to 
think  of  Larry  Trent.  She  thought  ol  him  frequently  and  at  ir- 
relevant moments.  He  was  the  most  romantic  looking  man  she 
had  ever  seen,  and  as  she  would  probably  never  meet  him  again 
she  felt  free  to  weave  all  kinds  of  fanciful  stories  about  him. 
Being  idealistic  and  shyly  sensitive  when  people  misinterpreted 
her  motives  in  some  actions,  though  to  all  outward  appearances 
extremely  practical  and  prosaic,  she  had  decided  to  keep  that  little 
episode  in  her  life  to  herself  and  not  divulge  it  to  the  critical  vivi- 
section of  her  family.  Hence  her  brother  little  knew  how  he 
startled  her  when  at  the  Sunday  breakfast  table  he  shot  a  ques- 
tion at  her : 

"How  many  people  did  you  help  across  the  street  this  morning 
on  your  way  home  from  Church?" 

"Why?  Did  you  ever  see  me  helping  anyone  across  the 
street?" 

"No,  but  Tom  Healy  did  yesterday  when  you  did  your  'girl 
scout  act'  for  old  Mrs.  Levine.  He  thought  you  looked  so 
sweet,"  and  Bill  grinned  teasingly  over  at  his  sister. 

"Tom  Healy  is  a  fine  boy.  He  comes  of  a  fine  family  and  has 
a  pretty  good  job  for  a  young  fellow,"  put  in  Mr.  Gibbon  from 
his  end  of  the  table. 
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"Yes,  dear,"  said  Marty's  mother,  "you'll  have  to  look  pretty 
far  to  find  a  boy  as  fine  as  Tom.  The  girl  he  marries  will  be 
mighty  lucky." 

"I  agree  with  you  there,  mother,"  responded  Marty,  carefully 
spreading  marmalade  on  richly  browned  toast,  "and  when  a  nice 
little  girl  comes  along  who's  ready  to  think  just  as  Mr.  Tom 
Healy  does,  she'll  have  a  heaven  on  earth." 

"Tom's  a  swell  guy,"  piped  up  Charles,  the  youngest,  "he 
gave  me  a  quarter  last  Sunday  when  he  was  here.  That  stingy- 
old  Frank  Walters  only  gave  me  a  dime  when  he  was  here." 

"Well,  now  that  the  family's  agreed  that  Tom  Healy  is  a  fine 
fellow,  I  think  I'll  have  another  piece  of  toast,"  said  Bill  deftly 
spearing  the  bread  with  his  fork  after  a  sly  glance  to  see  if  his 
m.other  was  watching  him. 

A  shrill  peal  of  the  telephone  bell  interrupted  further  conver- 
sation. Little  Charles  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table  and 
jumped  up. 

"I'll  answer  it,  mom.  can't  I?  Maybe  it's  Joe,  wanting  to 
know  if  I  can  go  to  the  movies  this  afternoon.     I  can,  can't  I?" 

"Now  you  know,  Charles,  that  I  don't  approve  of  movies  on 
Sundays." 

"Ah,  mom,  just  this  once,  huh,  please?"  wailed  Charles  as 
the  bell  rang  again. 

"Young  man,  you  heard  your  mother,  didn't  you?" 

"Bill,  come  back  and  finish  your  breakfast,  your  father  will 
answer  that  'phone." 

"Oh— er— yes,  m'dear,  I'll  go." 

As  his  father  went  out  Charles,  hoping  to  gain  his  point, 
sidled  up  to  his  mother  and  hoarsely  whispered  : 

"Please,  mom,  say  I  can  go,  just  this  once.  It's  an  awful 
good  show." 

"All  right,  but  don't  you  ask  me  again." 

"It's  somebody  wants  to  speak  to  Miss  Marty  Gibbon,"  an- 
nounced father  as  he  returned  from  the  'phone. 

"If  it's  Tom  Healy,  tell  him  to  come  early  'cause  I'm  goin' 
out." 
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"That's  right,  Charles,  my  boy,  never  let  pleasure  interfere 
with  business." 

The  family  had  finished  breakfast  and  dispersed  to  their  fa- 
vorite Sunday  morning  haunts  before  Marty  had  stopped  talking 
on  the  'phone.  But  when  she  went  to  the  dining  room  to  help 
her  mother  clear  the  things  off  the  table,  they  all  came  back,  one 
by  one,  on  mysterious  and  unhurried  errands  which  would  prob- 
ably last  until  they  had  heard  all  about  the  call.  But  Marty, 
flushed  and  excited,  went  quietly  back  and  forth  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  dining  room  while  the  family  exchanged  knowing  and  in- 
terested glances  at  this  unheard-of  secrecy.  Finally,  Charles, 
unable  to  stand  the  suspense,  blurted  out  the  question  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

"Was  it  that  Tom  Healy— huh  ?     Was  it  ?"  , 

"No,  it  wasn't  Tom."  \ 

"Oh,  I  know,  it  was  Charlotte  asking  you  over  to  her  house 
this  afternoon." 

"No,  mother,  it  was  not  Charlotte." 
"Well  I  hope  it  wasn't  that  stingy  Frank  Walters." 
"No,  since  you're  all  so  anxious  to  know,  it  was  Mr.  Larry 
Trent." 

"Well  who  in  the  world  is  Larry  Trent?"  , 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  him  while  we're  doing  the  dishes, 
mother,  and  we'll  have  to  hurry  dinner  because  he's  coming  over 
this  afternoon." 

As  Marty  entered  the  Gibbon  living  room  that  Sunday  after- 
noon she  brought  with  her  the  breath  of  spring.  Nestled  in  her 
curly  brown  hair  was  a  perky  pink  bow,  while  the  billowy  dress 
of  delicate  pink  organdie  only  made  her  femininity  more  appeal- 
ing. 

"My  dear,  you  look  very  pretty,"  exclaimed  her  mother.  Mr. 
Gibbon  nodded  in  agreement,  mighty  proud  of  his  daughter's  ap- 
pearance. 

"Say,  if  Tom  comes  over  before  this  Trent  he  might  think 
these  pretties  were  for  him." 
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"Yeah,  this  feller's  blind,  ain't  he?  How  can  he  see  how  you 
look  ?"  put  in  Charles,  the  incorrigible. 

"Oh,  mother,  make  him  stop." 

A  long,  shrill,  familiar  whistle  sounded  from  down  the  street. 

"There's  Joe  now.     I  gotta  go — g'bye." 

"Good-bye,  son,  and  remember,  don't  you  stay  for  two  shows. 
I  want  you  home  early." 

"Yes'm,"  answered  Charles  as  he  dashed  through  the  door- 
way.    "Hi,  Joe, — wait  up." 

"Thank  goodness  he's  gone.  He's  terrible,  you  never  know 
what  he  is  going  to  say  next." 

"Now  don't  tell  me  this  is  Mr.  Trent  coming  in  a  swell  bus 
like  this,"  demanded  Bill  of  no  one  in  particular.  "A  Cadillac, 
as  I  live.  Yes,  it's  stopping  at  the  door.  Well,  I  must  hand  it  to 
you,  sister,  you  sure  know  your  cars." 

"Don't  mind  him,  dear,  he's  only  having  a  little  fun.  Maybe 
we'd  better  go  outside  and  let  you  entertain  Mr.  Trent  alone  at 
first." 

"No,  mother,  please  stay  in  and  meet  him.  He's  very  nice, 
really." 

"An  old  fellow's  leading  him  up  the  walk  now,"  said  Bill  who 
had  stationed  himself  behind  the  portieres  at  the  window  and  was 
watching  Larry's  progress  from  the  car  to  the  house.  "He's  got 
a  box.     Looks  like  flowers,  Marty." 

"I  guess  I'd  better  go  to  the  door  when  he  rings.  I'm  the 
only  one  he  knows  here.  There  it  is  now."  Marty  went  blithely 
down  the  hall  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  a  smile  of  welcome  on 
her  lips.     "Mr.  Trent,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  again." 

"It  was  real  good  of  you  to  let  me  come.  Miss  Gibbon," 
drawled  that  unmistakable,  soft,  soothing  voice.  "Parker  and  I 
took  turns  calling  up  all  the  Gibbons  in  the  telephone  directory 
and  were  giving  up  hope  when  he  learned  from  a  merchant  that 
you  had  a  'phone  that  wasn't  listed.  Parker  almost  wept  with 
joy,  didn't  you,  Parker?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Parker,  smiling  as  indulgently  as  possible  at 
this  gay  charge. 
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"You  can  wait  for  me,  Parker,  if  you  will,"  said  Larry  as  he 
entered  the  hall,  and  Marty  shut  the  door  on  Parker's  retreating 
form. 

"Seriously  though,  I  appreciate  your  permitting  me  to  visit 
you  today.  I  didn't  get  half  a  chance  to  thank  you  the  other 
day.     You  left  so  quickly  and — " 

"Don't  let's  talk  about  that  any  more.  Won't  you  step  in 
here,  Mr.  Trent,  I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  family."  Marty  guided 
Larry  into  the  living  room  where  the  major  portion  of  the  Gib- 
bon family  awaited  his  arrival.  When  the  introductions  had 
been  accomplished  she  led  him  to  a  sofa  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Gibbons  had  entertained  a  blind  per- 
son and  for  the  first  few  minutes  conversation  was  rather 
strained.  But  Larry  apparently  not  the  least  embarrassed,  clev- 
erly led  the  talk  into  channels  which  were  interesting  to  all.  Even 
Mrs.  Gibbon  who  was  usually  content  to  listen,  found  herself 
forcibly  expressing  her  stand  on  a  question  on,  which  she  had 
previously  voiced  no  opinion  at  all.  Bill  seemed  the  least  at  ease. 
He  experienced  the  healthy  man's  awkwardness  when  con- 
fronted with  another  not  so  fortunate  in  physical  qualifications 
as  himself.  When  Larry  asked  for  permission  to  smoke  he  had 
visions  of  tendering  him  a  cigarette  as  one  would  feed  a  baby 
food  from  a  spoon.  However,  when  he  saw  Larry  deftly  take  a 
cigarette  case  from  his  pocket,  pick  out  a  cigarette  and  place  it 
between  his  lips,  any  tendency  to  pity  the  man  disappeared. 
Here  was  no  weakling  but  a  man  who  had  efficiently  overcome 
nature's  handicap. 

"Have  you  a  match.  Bill?" 

"Sure  thing,  Larry." 

Soon  they  were  pufiing  away,  discussing  sports  and  sports- 
men, books  and  music,  in  a  hearty,  affable  way.  Marty  smiled 
with  pleasure  and  thought  that  Bill  must  like  Mr.  Trent  when 
he  would  stay  home  from  a  baseball  game  to  talk  with  him.  She 
almost  laughed  out  loud  when  she  heard  Bill  speak  in  low,  modu- 
lated tones  in  unconscious  imitation  of  Larry's  soft  drawl. 
Marty  loved  to  hear  that  voice  and  she  would  unobtrusively  ask 
him  a  question  so  that  he  would  have  to  answer  her. 
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Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasant,  cheery  chatter  a  door 
slammed,  sounding  as  ominous  to  Marty  as  a  shot  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  It  signified  the  arrival  of  Charles.  He  burst  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  room  buti  at  the  sight  of  the  visitor  he 
stopped  and  stood  looking  at  him  while  the  family  sat  speech- 
less in  consternation.  Then  he  deliberately  "made  a  face"  and 
still  grimacing  horribly  he  advanced,  step  by  step,  till  he  stood 
just  in  front  of  Larry.  Evidently  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
experiment  he  let  his  face  resume  its  natural  expression  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"You  can't  see  anything,  can  you?" 

"This  is  my  little  brother,  Charles,  Mr.  Trent,"  said  Marty 
almost  crying  with  vexation. 

"How  do  you  do,  Charles,"  said  Larry,  gravely. 

"You  can't  can  you?"  insisted  Charles.  "I  bet  Joe  a  nickel 
you  couldn't  see  anything.  He  said  you  could  because  your  eyes 
were  open.  He  said  if  you  couldn't  see  at  all  your  eyes  would 
be  shut." 

If  any  one  had  dropped  a  pin  during  the  next  few  seconds  it 
v^ould  have  sounded  like  an  explosion.  The  tension  was  finally 
relieved  by  a  long,  hearty  peal  of  boyish  laughter  from  the  young 
man  in  question. 

"So  you  and  Joe  made  a  bet  on  it.  Well,  I'm  afraid  Joe  lost, 
even  though  he  is  a  good  logician.  Yes,  Charles,  I  can't  see  a 
thing." 

"Gee,  didn't  you  ever  see  anything?" 

"No,  that's  why  I  came  here.  I  heard  of  a  great  eye  special- 
ist who,  I  thought,  could  help  me.  You  see,  all  my  life  other 
people  have  had  to  be  my  eyes  and  tell  me  what  is  going  on 
around  me." 

"Gosh,  that's  too  bad."  Then  impressed  by  the  novelty  of 
such  a  thing  Charles  continued,  "Say,  I'll  let  you  know  what's  in 
this  room.  There's  a  mantelpiece,  with  a  clock  and  candlesticks 
on  it — Oh — and  a  bunch  of  weeds  too — " 

"Charles,  I  think  your  father  wants  to  see  you  in  the  other 
room." 
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"Yes'm.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Trent,  the  next  time  you  come  I'll 
finish  telling  you,"  and  Charles  departed  with  the  air  of  an  abused 
martyr. 

"Miss  Gibbon,  I'd  like  to  know  Charles  better." 

"No  you  wouldn't.     Sometimes  he's  lots  worse  than  that." 

"Oh,  I  think  you're  hard  on  the  boy.  He's  so  frank  and 
refreshing — " 

"Yes,  especially  fresh,"  put  in  Bill  disgustedly. 

"I  think  that's  only  family  prejudice.  I  mean  to  continue 
the  acquaintance,"  exclaimed  Larry,  hoping  this  would  prove 
an  adequate  excuse  for  future  visits  to  Charles'  charming  sister. 

Later,  when  Larry  had  made  his  adieux  to  the  family,  Marty 
accompanied  him  to  the  door. 

"You'll  let  me  come  again,  won't  you.  Miss  Gibbon?  I've 
really  had  a  delightful  time." 

"Truly?" 

"Honestly,"  with  a  trace  of  his  boyish  smile, 

"Why  then  you  must  come  often." 

As  she  shut  the  door  on  Parker  and  Larry  she  heard  her 
mother  remarking  tentatively : 

"I  wonder  why  Tom  didn't  come  over  today?" 

"I  met  him  on  his  way  over  when  I  went  out,"  explained 
Charles  between  mouthfuls  of  bread  and  jam,  "and  I  told  him 
Marty's  fellow  was  coming,  so  he  said  he  guessed  he'd  go  home." 

"Well,  Tom's  a  fine  fellow  but  not  good  enough  for  Marty," 
said  Mrs.  Gibbon  complacently.     Starry-eyed,  Marty  rushed  past 

the  living  room  door  and  ran  upstairs  to  her  own  room. 

*  *  * 

In  the  following  weeks  the  shiny  Cadillac,  with  the  imper- 
turbable Parker  at  the  wheel,  often  stopped  outside  the  Gibbon's 
door.  As  the  days  became  warmer,  Marty  and  Charles  and 
Larry  would  take  a  picnic  lunch  with  them  and  drive  into  the 
country  on  Sundays.  Soon  Charles  was  dispensed  with  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  slipping  him  the  proverbial  quarter  for  the 
baseball  game.  Then  the  two  of  them  would  leave  the  car  by 
the  road  and  Marty  would  lead  him  through  the  woods  or  fields, 
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describing  for  him  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Or  they  would  sit 
in  the  meadows  and  she  would  read  to  him  until  he  grew  restless 
and  criticized  the  author's  technique  or  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  book.  Then  with  Marty  taking  the  opposite  view  of  the 
matter  just  to  incite  him  to  eloquence,  a  lively  discussion  would 
follow,  with  Marty's  interest  more  in  the  debater  than  in  the 
debate.  Other  days,  when,  after  a  recent  visit  to  the  specialist, 
he  would  be  morose  and  inclined  to  consider  only  the  dark  side 
of  life,  she  would  encourage  him  to  cheer  him  up  and  sing  funny 
songs  to  him  to  make  him  laugh,  though  within  her  heart  she 
rebelled  at  the  seeming  injustice. 

Thus  each  day  they  were  together,  enriched  their  friendship 
and  respect  for  each  other.  Each  night  after  such  a  day  Larry 
would  corner  Parker  and  ply  him  w'ith  questions. 

"How  did  she  look  today,  Parker,  happy?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Larry,  very  happy  and  cheerful  like." 

"She  seems  to  like  going  w-ith  me,  doesn't  she?"  then,  think- 
ing that  sounded  like  conceit  he  hurriedly  explained,  "I  mean, 
she  goes  because  she  wants  to  and  not  merely  because  she's  sorry 
forme.    Isn't  that  it?" 

"Yes,  she  seems  to  enjoy  being  with  you.  She  never  seems 
bored."  But  Parker  neglected  to  add  that  lately  he  had  noticed 
her  eyes  sparkle  more  and  her  laugh  become  more  sympathetic 
each  time  she  saw  him.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  shy,  tender 
pride  with  which  she  presented  him  to  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances they  happened  to  encounter  in  their  strolls. 

"I  enjoy  it  too.  Parker — plague  take  it,  that's  too  tame  to 
describe  my  feelings  in  the  matter.  I — I  love  her,  Parker,"  he 
finished  reverently. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  tell  her  so,  sir,"  asked  Parker,  glancing 
quizzically  at  Larry,  anticipating  an  outburst. 

"Tell  her,"  Larry  shouted,  "Parker,  what  sort  of  an  idiot 

''  do  you  think  I  am  to  tie  a  splendid  girl  like  Marty  to  a  broken 

old  machine  like  me  who  can't  even  walk  without  tripping  over 

the  rugs  ?    Anyhow  she  couldn't  love  a  fellow  like  me.  A  f ellow'd 

have  to  be  strong  and  healthy  and — whole,  to  win  Marty's  love. 
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Besides,  if  I  told  her  I  loved  her,  she  might  feel  sorry  for  me 
and  mistake  her  pity  for  love.    What  a  fine  mess  that  would  be." 

"Oh  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Larry.  Anyhow,  you're  strong 
and  healthy  and  as  for  your  eyes,  why,  what  difference  does  it 
make  if  you  can't  see,  so  long  as  you're  not  utterly  helpless? 
I  think  I'd  tell  Miss  Marty,  sir." 

"No,  no,  I  can't  do  that.  I  wish  that  doctor  would  hurry 
and  finish  his  experiments  so  that  I  could  get  out  of  here  before 
I  do  tell  her — however,  can  I  leave — "  With  change  of  tone  he 
added,  "Parker,  call  Dr.  Munck  again  and  ask  for  an  appoint- 
ment soon,  will  you,  like  a  good  fellow?  I've  got  to  do  some- 
thing or  I'll—" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Parker;  but  as  he  departed  Larry  muttered 
rel^elliously  under  his  breath,  "anyhow,  that  tyke  Charles  told 
me  she  refused  to  marry  Mr.  Healy,  and  he's  whole  enough." 

So  things  went  on  until  Dr.  Munck  issued  his  final  decision. 
He  called  Larry  to  his  office  and,  after  explaining  to  him  that 
there  was  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  he  could  cure  him;  and, 
if  Larry  was  willing,  he  would  take  that  chance.  Larry  was 
willing  enough  and  plans  were  made  for  carrying  it  through 
without  delay.  The  next  afternoon  while  talking  to  Marty, 
Larry  broke  the  good  news. 

"The  sky  and  trees  must  be  beautiful,"  he  interrupted  Marty 
as  she  was  describing  the  sky  seen  through  a  willow  tree,  "but 
you're  the  only  one  I  want  to  see.  I'm  always  trying  to  imagine 
what  you  can  possibly  look  like  but  it's  dreadfully  difficult  to 
picture  something  you  have  never  seen.  Oh,  Marty,  I  want  to 
see  you,  so  badly.  I  have  Parker  tell  me  over  and  over  just  how 
your  hair  curls  all  over  your  head  in  little  ringlets  and  how  a 
delicious  dimple  appears  in  your  right  cheek  every  time  you  smile. 
Of  course  Parker  didn't  say  it  was  delicious,"  he  amended,  smil- 
ing to  think  of  the  staid  Parker  using  such  a  frivolous  expres- 
sion, "but  it  must  be  delicious  if  it's  yours,  Marty.  I  pray  every 
day  that  soon  I  may  watch  that  dimple  come  and  go  with  every 
smile;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Munck,  my  prayer  may  be  answered. 
Isn't  that  great?" 
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"Oh,  Larry,"  breathed  Marty,  but  all  the  sympathy  and  joy 
and  tenderness  combined  in  those  two  scarcely  audible  words 
spoke  eloquently  to  the  listener.  He  felt  all  choked  up  and 
didn't  dare  to  speak  for  fear  of  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
He  groped  about  until  he  discovered  one  of  Marty's  hands. 
Enclosing  it  in  his  he  drew  her  nearer  to  him.  Suddenly  some- 
thing hot  dropped  on  his  hand.  Wonderingly,  he  felt  it  with 
his  free  hand.     It  was  wet — a  tear. 

"Marty,  why  you're  crying.     I  thought  you'd  be  glad." 

"That's  the  trouble,  Larry,  Lm  so  happy  I  have  to  cry,"  and 
Marty  laughed  shakily  through  her  tears. 

The  sound  of  that  shy,  happy  voice  broke  down  all  Larry's 
reserve  and  scattered  his  high  resolutions  to  the  winds.  Raising 
the  imprisoned  hand  to  his  lips,  he  kissed  each  small  finger. 
Then  he  cried  out  passionately,  "Marty  dear,  I  love  you  so! 
I've  loved  you  for  ever  so  long  but  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  tell 
you.  But  now,  now  that  I  may  be  able  to  see,  do  you  think  you 
could  care  for  me,  Marty?" 

"Oh,  Larry,  I  do  care.     I've  loved  you  a  long  time,  too,  and 

I  never  thought  you'd  let  me  tell  you,"  whispered  Marty  as  she 

crept  into  Larry's  outstretched  arms. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  preliminary  preparations  for  the  operation  which  was  to 
decide  whether  Larry  was  to  remain  blind  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  or  be  endowed  with  sight  were  nearly  completed.  He  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  a  month  in  the  hospital  where  excru- 
ciating things  were  done  to  his  eyes.  He  bore  the  pain  uncom- 
plainingly, content  in  the  thought  that  it  was  going  to  effect  a 
complete  cure.  His  cheerful  insistence  on  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  treatment  was  wonderful  in  the  face  of  the  numerous 
disappointments  he  had  already  experienced.  The  daily  visits 
from  Marty  brought  him  unspeakable  joy.  The  very  fact  that 
she  loved  him  acted  like  a  tonic  to  his  frayed  nerves  and  helped 
him  to  bear  up  under  the  strain. 

He  had  at  first  insisted  that  there  be  nothing  definite  between 
him  and  Marty  before  the  operation  had  been  performed.     He 
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did  not  want  her  to  feel  bound  to  him  if  the  operation  did  not 
prove  successful.  But  she  was  just  as  determined  in  her  love 
for  him.  Still  she  hoped  and  prayed  for  his  sake  that  he  hadn't 
gone  through  all  the  suffering  for  nought.  Before  this  sweet 
display  of  loyal  affection,  Larry  was  forced  to  capitulate  and  in 
consequence  Marty  proudly  wore  on  her  engagement  finger  a 
sparkling  solitaire,  carefully  selected  by  Parker  under  strict 
instructions  from  Larry  that  it  had  to  be  the  best  available. 

The  Gibbon  family  was  delighted  over  the  affair  and  even 
the  callous  Charles  forbore  from  teasing  Marty  about  the  way 
she  hovered  over  Larry,  anticipating  and  satisfying  as  far  as 
she  was  able  his  every  want.  Though  he  rarely  visited  the  hos- 
pital because  it  made  him  feel  "funny  inside"  to  see  Larry's 
gaunt,  white  face,  Charles  grew  fidgety  and  irritable  as  the  trying 
day  approached  and  kept  pretty  much  to  himself. 

Finally  the  day  arrived  when  Dr.  Munck  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  remove  the  bandages  from  Larry's  eyes.  The  operation 
had  been  performed  and  today  was  to  decide  its  success  or  failure. 
Early  in  the  morning  Marty  appeared  at  the  hospital  and  was 
ushered  to  Larry's  room  by  a  sympathetic  nurse  who  was  much 
affected  by  the  beautiful  romance  of  these  two  young  people. 
Marty  stole  to  his  bedside  and  took  both  his  hands  in  hers.  She 
said  nothing  but  clung  pitifully  to  him  until  the  attendants  came 
to  take  him  away  for  the  final  examination.  Then  Larry  turned 
his  head  in  her  direction  and  smiled  bravely. 

"Wish  me  luck,  sweetheart,"  he  whispered. 

For  answer  she  bent  over  and  kissed  him  softly.  Then  she 
sat,  hands  clasped  tensely  in  her  lap,  eyes  staring  unseeingly 
ahead  of  her,  while  they  wheeled  Larry  from  the  room.  It  was 
not  longer  than  five  minutes  but  to  the  waiting  girl  it  seemed 
hours  when  the  doctor  appeared  in  the  doorway.  He  smiled 
encouragingly  and  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"We're  going  to  remove  the  bandages  now,  but  Mr.  Trent 
wanted  you  to  be  present  when  it  was  done,  so  Fve  come  for 
you."  In  a  daze  Marty  followed  him  from  the  room.  They 
entered  another  room  in  the  middle  of  which  Larry  was  sitting, 
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propped  up  in  a  huge  chair  with  his  back  to  the  window.  Dr. 
Munck  led  Marty  to  a  smaller  chair  directly  opposite  him  and 
motioned  for  her  to  sit  in  it.  She  did  so,  gazing  tremulously  at 
the  still  figure  before  her.  The  doctor  paid  no  more  attention 
to  her  but  quietly  and  efficiently  began  to  remove  the  gauze  bind- 
ing from  Larry's  eyes.  Marty  felt  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks  but  didn't  even  bother  to  brush  them  away.  She  found 
herself  saying  over  and  over  again,  "Let  him  see,  let  him  see," 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  doctor's  hand  as  he  methodically  unwound 
the  bandages.  Finally  the  last  strip  was  removed  and  only  a 
small  pad  remained  on  each  lid.  Marty  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 
With  slow  precision  the  doctor  removed  these  pads  and  stepped 
back.  Faintly,  faintly  the  white  eyelids  fluttered.  Then  they 
were  slowly  raised  and  Larry  stared  straight  across  at  Marty. 
He  seemed  to  be  struggling  fiercely  within  himself.  Finally  he 
whispered  hoarsely,  gasping  out  the  words  between  deep  breaths. 

"Marty,  smile — so  I  can  see — the  dimple." 

Then,  as  the  sun  suddenly  appears  in  the  midst  of  a  storm, 
Marty's  smile  shone  through  her  tears,  her  dimple  appearing  in 
her  cheek.  Larry  returned  the  ghost  of  a  smile  and  then  slumped 
lifelessly  in  his  chair.  Everything  whirled  before  Marty's  eyes. 
She  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  Someone  kindly  forced 
some  water  between  her  white  lips.  When  she  recovered  she 
looked  around  for  Larry,  but  could  not  see  him. 

"They've  put  Mr.  Trent  back  in  bed,"  said  a  nurse  by  her 
side. 

"When  will  they  let  me  see  him?" 

"In  just  a  little  while  now,"  soothed  the  nurse. 

A  door  in  the  rear  opened  to  admit  Mrs.  Gibbon  and  Charles, 
the  latter  gazing  fearfully  around  him.  At  the  side  of  her 
mother,  Marty  broke  down  completely  and,  rushing  to  her,  buried 
her  head  on  that  lady's  sympathetic  bosom.  Then  the  doctor 
stepped  into  the  room  from  Larry's  adjoining  bedroom.  Mrs. 
Gibbon  gazed  questioningly  at  him.  He  shook  his  head  despair- 
ingly. Marty  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  as  he  started 
to  speak. 
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"I'm  afraid  it  was  all  in  vain,"  he  said  gently.  "He's  no 
better  off  now  than  he  was  before.  He  insists  though,  that  he 
saw  you,  Miss  Gibbon,  but  I  have  no  proof  of  that  and  it  may 
have  been  just  a  case  of  unstrung  nerves  on  his  part.  He's  quiet 
now  and  you  may  go  to  him,"  he  added  as  Marty  opened  her 
mouth  to  speak.  She  sped  through  the  doorway  and  up  to  the 
bedside.     Sensing  her  presence  there,  Larry  smiled  wanly. 

"Well,  here  I  am,  Marty,  and  I  can't  see  anything  after  all." 

"Oh  Larry,  Larry  dear,"  cried  Marty  as  she  gathered  him 
into  her  arms,  "what  difference  does  it  make  as  long  as  we  have 
each  other." 

Charles,  standing  in  the  doorway,  tears  streaming  unashamed 
from  his  eyes,  grinned  sheepishly  at  the  scene  just  witnessed. 

Margaret  Wallace,  '3L 


A  SECOND  TANGO 

When,  through  the  star-swept  night,  I  hear  you  calling 
And,  turning,  glimpse  your  flying  Shadow  falling 
Within  my  reach,  your  haunting  voice  enthralling, 
I  know  that  I  shall  be 

Forever  in  the  thought  of  you  romancing 
To  watch  the  swiftness  of  your  red  heels  dancing 
And  some  day  in  a  hidden  moment  chancing, 
ni  gather  you  to  me! 

Kathleen  A.  Ford,  '32. 


THE   MODERN   ARTISAN 

N  speaking  of  modern  industrial  life  it  has  become  a 
common  thing  for  writers  to  praise  modern  methods 
and  efficiency,  but  to  bewail  certain  results  of  the  "Ma- 
chine Age."  They  regret  that  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  no  longer  possible — above  all,  the  spirit  of  love 
and  beauty  that  animated  those  artisans  who  worked  on  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  and  public  buildings.  They  claim  that 
the  extensive  use  of  high-powered  methods  results  in  work  of 
too  uniform  standard  and  appearance;  that  originality  of  design 
and  of  execution  is  crushed.  "Where  today,"  they  ask  us,  "will 
we  find  the  superb  workmanship  of  a  Medieval  church  ?  Where 
will  we  find  the  originality  of  execution  comparable  to  those 
beautifully  horrid  gargoyles,  wrought  by  the  beauty-loving  hands 
of  the  master  artisan  of  the  Middle  Ages?" 

With  modern  methods  it  is  certainly  impossible  for  the  indi- 
vidual workman  to  design  and  execute  in  his  own  fashion,  his 
part  of  the  work.  Does  that  imply  then,  that  all  originality  of 
design  is  lost?  Far  from  it!  Isn't  the  architect  an  artist?  Isn't 
a  symmetric,  perfectly  planned  building  comparable  to  a  piece 
of  sculpture?  A  beautiful  building  is  surely  more  than  a  piece 
of  fine  workmanship.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  artistry — the 
interpretation  of  the  song  of  Life.  It  is  a  poem,  the  epitome  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  many  years;  be  it  the  epic  of  an 
individual  or  of  a  community. 

The  architect,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  modern 
trades  who  is  a  true  artisan.  The  bricklayer  and  the  stone-setter 
also  rank  higher  than  mere  mechanicians.  The  bricklayer  con- 
tributes much  to  the  beauty  of  the  entire  building.  His  job  is  not 
a  mere,  endless  routine  of  placing  one  brick  upon  another.  It  is  a 
careful  arrangement,  with  due  consideration  of  the  texture  and 
shade  of  the  brick.  He  tries  to  achieve  the  most  colorful  and  har- 
monious effect.  His  fellow-worker,  the  stone-setter,  who  places 
in  position  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "trim"  of  the  build- 
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ing,  crowns  the  entire  project.  His  is  the  most  obvious  part  in 
the  total  effect.  The  unusual  designs  that  he  manages  to  achieve 
do  much  to  make  the  building  a  distinctive  entity. 

The  electrician  is  certainly  not  looked  upon  as  an  artist  by- 
most  of  the  v^^orld  today.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said 
in  his  favor.  Characteristically  a  modern  workman,  he  combines 
utility  with  beauty.  He  does  not  sacrifice  either  one  to  the  other. 
By  the  mere  sequence  of  shades,  of  lighting  effects,  he  softens 
ugliness  into  something  closely  resembling  beauty.  Isn't  this 
work  comparable  to  the  work  of  the  medieval  artisan? 

Lastly,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  on  the  plumber  —  that  much 
maligned  man,  the  butt  of  all  jokes.  His  work  is  not  so  obvious 
as  that  of  his  fellow-builders,  but  even  he  has  contributed  much 
to  modern  beauty,  as  well  as  to  comfort  and  to  efficiency.  Porce- 
lain fixtures,  tiling,  whether  white  or  colored,  rubberized  cre- 
tonnes of  gay  colors  enable  him  to  make  of  the  kitchen  a  room 
of  cozy  allurement  as  well  as  a  sanitary  place  in  which  to  prepare 
food.  Given  "carte  blanche,"  the  plumber  can  provide  us  with 
luxurious  finishings  similar  to  the  magnificent  splendor  of  the 
Roman  baths  —  a  feat  unknown  as  well  as  impossible  to  the 
Medievalists. 

Undoubtedly  may  abuses  have  been  occasioned  by  modern 
machine-like  methods,  but  beauty  and  originality  are  finding  their 
way  more  than  ever  into  even  the  humblest  of  trades.  Above 
all,  those  trades  concerned  with  construction  have  so  improved 
their  methods  that  the  platitude  about  the  work  of  the  moderns 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Medievalists  is  no  longer  true.  The 
"Machine  Age"  has  given  to  builders  much  aid  and  skilled  effi- 
ciency. Our  modern  buildings  represent  our  civilization  just 
as  those  famous  Cathedrals  represent  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence 
it  behooves  us  to  defend  the  product  of  our  era,  else  we  must 
submit  weakly  to  the  charge  of  retrogression.  And  that  is  not 
so!  We  are  valiantly  striving,  progressing  along  the  path  to  a 
better  and  higher  civilization. 

Julia  E.  McDonnell,  '31. 


TWIN   AVERSIONS 

LOVE  dogs,  like  cats,  and  can  even  see  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  canaries.  I  will  even  go  further  than  that. 
If  you  want  to  have  a  pet  monkey  or  turtle,  or  even  an 
alligator,  you  have  my  permission.  I  can  stand  all  these 
with  a  great  deal  of  stoicism.  But  there  are  two  things 
that  make  me  run  amuck,  go  Berserk  and  other  expressions 
meaning  to  get  violently  angry.  These  are  goldfish  and  rubber- 
plants,  my  pet  aversions.  Most  people  have  at  least  one  pet 
aversion,  but  few  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  them  come  in 
pairs.  Then,  when  you  realize  that  people  who  have  goldfish 
usually  have  a  strong  leaning  toward  rubber-plants,  you  will  see 
my  plight. 

One  of  my  girl  friends  recently  entered  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony.  I  was  invited  to  visit  her  new  home.  All  went  well 
until  she  showed  me  her  new  rubber-plant,  asking  me  how  I  liked 
it.  When  I  murmured,  **It's  a  beautiful  color,"  she  looked  rather 
bewildered  and  informed  me  that  they  were  all  the  same  color, 
but  perhaps  I  saw  something  distinctive  in  the  shade  of  hers. 
I  agreed  that  that  was  what  I  had  meant,  and  managed  to  get 
out  of  that  predicament.  But  when  she  showed  me  "Pettie" 
and  "Oscar,"  it  was  the  last  straw.  In  desperation  I  blurted  out 
that  I  hated  goldfish,  even  such  evidently  gentlemanly  ones  as 
hers.  She  took  the  blow  in  silence,  but  the  rest  of  the  day  she 
eyed  me  sadly  as  though  she  felt  there  was  something  lacking. 

When  we  went  to  the  fish-hatchery,  I  incurred  the  everlasting 
hatred  of  the  man  who  cares  for  the  goldfish,  by  refusing  to  go 
in  and  look  at  the  little  dears.  At  the  Botanical  Gardens,  I  made 
another  enemy  because  I  said  that  I  hated  rubber-plants.  Still 
I  think  that  I  am  justified.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  goldfish  as  a 
mascot  for  an  army?  They  certainly  wouldn't  inspire  the  sol- 
diers very  much.  Can  you  ever  imagine  Washington  or  Napoleon 
drawing  comfort  from  looking  at  a  rubber-plant?  When  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  spoke  so  sweetly  that  the  fishes  of  the  sea  came 
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up  to  hear  him,  do  you  think  that  there  were  any  goldfish  among 
them?  Of  course  not!  The  goldfish  were  too  stupid  to  even 
know  that  anyone  was  speaking.  Almost  every  subject  under 
the  sun  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Yet  did  you  ever  see  a  passage 
about  these  twin  mediocrities? 

I  consider,  in  agreement  with  O.  Henry,  that  everyone  who 
owns  a  rubber-plant  and  a  bowl  of  fish  should  live  in  a  flat  in 
Harlem,  should  have  green  curtains  on  the  window  and  a  house 
full  of  antique  furniture  from  Philadelphia.  They  are  all  Philis- 
tines and  should  have  a  copy  of  the  ''Soul's  Awakening"  on  the 
wall  and  the  "Maiden's  Prayer"  on  the  player  piano.  They  are 
not  aesthetes  and  should  wear  red  hats  with  purple  dresses.  They 
should  stay  away  from  art  museums  because  they  have  offended 
good  taste.  Let  them  read  "Purple  Passions  of  Pansy"  and 
"Broadway  Bedtime  Stories,"  even  "Ex-Wife"  or  "Bad  Girl." 
They  will  enjoy  them  all. 

In  fact,  let  them  do  what  they  will,  so  that  they  keep  the  twin 
abominations  out  of  my  sight,  and  don't  ask  me  to  harrow  my 
soul,  trying  to  admire  them.  When  I  die  I  shall  haunt  the  under- 
taker if  he  dares  to  put  a  rubber-plant  near  me,  to  disturb  my 
rest.  These  are  my  last  words  on  the  subject.  I  will  say  no 
more — till  someone  says,  "Aren't  they  cute  goldfish?"  or  "Don't 
you  love  rubber-plants?" — And  then  the  war! 

Marie  Nolan,  '32. 


TO  A  SOPHISTICATE 

0  LADY  of  the  laughing  lips,  and  cool  satiric  eyes. 

This  love  of  mine  which  you  reject,  this  heart  which  you  despise 
Cannot  be  quenched  in  pools  of  ice, 
Nor  yet  beguiled  by  lies — 
Is  not  dismissed  by  scornful  grace. 

1  wonder  if  you're  wise? 

O  lady  of  the  mocking  lips — and  cool,  satiric  eyes! 

Kathleen  Ford,  '32. 


THE  WELCOME 

OR  the  three  days  St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women  was 
the  scene  of  its  annual  hazing  activities. 

In  accordance  with  college  precedent,  the  Freshmen 
are  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Sophomore  class  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  the  September  term  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  teach  them  the  proper  amount  of  respect  for  college  tra- 
dition. Class  after  class  is  accorded  the  pleasant  duty  of  trans- 
forming the  raw  material  of  the  incoming  Freshman  class  into 
what  its  predecessors  choose  to  term  "college  women." 

The  initiation  exercises,  conducted  by  the  class  of  1934,  lost 
nothing  of  the  originality  and  the  spirit  which  has  always  char- 
acterized these  yearly  events.  The  Freshmen  were  informed  of 
their  fate  at  the  regular  assembly  of  the  college  on  Friday, 
September  25,  by  Miss  Regina  Hogan,  President  of  the  Sopho- 
more class,  and  arrived  on  the  following  Tuesday  dressed  as  the 
Sophomores  considered  fitting  for  their  station  in  life. 

Initiation  did  not  consist  merely  in  wearing  this  dainty  cos- 
tume, but  in  providing  entertainment  for  the  Sophomores  in  their 
leisure  time,  in  running  errands  for  upper  classmen  and  above 
all  by  "salaaming"  to  every  one  whom  the  victim  might  encounter 
about  the  college.  No  requests  made  of  a  Freshman  could  go 
unanswered  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  doing  a  spring  dance 
before  unsympathetic  audience  or  of  doing  homework  for  all 
who  requested  it. 

The  public  hazing  was  held  October  2,  at  five  o'clock,  in 
order  to  give  the  faculty  and  the  student  body  some  insight  into 
the  talents  of  the  Freshman  class.  It  displayed  as  well  the  spirit 
of  good  sportsmanship  which  an  untutored  Freshman  class  can 
manifest  upon  occasion.  In  spite  of  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
entertainment,  the  originality  and  the  willingness  of  the  Freshmen 
earned  a  hearty  applause  from  their  audience.  Following  the 
public  hazing,  a  supper  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Freshman  class 
by  the  Sophomores. 
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The  hazing  was  conducted  by  Miss  Rita  Bopp,  '33,  and  her 
committee — Miss  Beatrice  O'Connor,  Miss  Geraldine  Young, 
Miss  Anne  Kirgan,  Miss  Miriam  Scholly,  Miss  Regina  Hogan, 
Miss  Muriel  Steinbracher  and  Miss  Margaret  Kilboy. 

Mary  E.  Cronin,  '31. 


LITTLE  THINGS 

I  THINK  that  God  loves  little  things. 

The  young  things  and  the  new, 
Because  He  makes  them  tender  things — 

Like  stars  all  wrapped  in  dew. 

The  starlight  of  the  newest  star 

Is  soft  and  bright  and  strong, 
But  the  older  stars  get  tired. 

Looking  at  earth  so  long. 

Katherine  Kelly,  '32. 
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EDITORIALS 
HAZING 

T  has  been  the  opinion  of  many,  these  last  few  weeks,  that 
St.  Joseph's  is  a  "grown-up"  college,  and  should  be  sub- 
jected no  longer  to  the  horror  of  three  days'  hazing  each 
Fall  semester.  While  no  one  can  deny  that  these  days 
are  horrible  and  trying,  nevertheless,  we  think  that  there 
are  many  favorable  things  to  be  said  for  hazing. 

The  hazing  period  marks  the  commencement  of  that  most 
necessary  of  all  things — class  union.  It  leads  the  newcomers 
to  present  a  solid  front  to  Sophomoric  invasion,  to  stick  to  one 
another.  It  is  that  element,  loyalty,  which  will  determine  the 
success  of  the  class.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  it  can  not  do  with- 
out, if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  institution. 

During  the  hazing  period  a  great  deal  of  aid  is  given  to  the 
individual  girl.  Many  are  unfortunate  enough  to  come  here 
unaccompanied  by  some  pal,  or  at  least,  some  acquaintance.    For 
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that  girl,  hazing  is  a  godsend,  "Misery  loves  company"  is  an 
old  adage,  trite  but  true;  and  it  finds  ample  proof  in  hazing. 
New  friendships  are  made;  old  ones  are  cemented  more  firmly. 
For  more  utilitarian  reasons  hazing  is  of  value  in  bringing  to 
light  talent  that  might  be  of  use  to  the  various  clubs.  It  shows 
up  the  good  sport,  the  leader,  and  the  egotist.  It  is  the  first  link 
forged  in  that  chain  of  happy  memories  which  links  forever  the 
Alumna  to  the  College. 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

The  Literary  Society  is  almost  as  old  as  the  College  itself. 
It  was  founded  for  the  double  purpose  of  providing  pleasure, 
and  of  being  a  genuine  aid  to  the  students — ^both  in  college  and 
social  life.  For  many  years  it  fulfilled  its  purpose.  The  recent 
years,  however,  have  brought  to  St.  Joseph's,  a  more  virile  class 
of  students.  Physical  activities  are  now  the  engrossing  interest. 
As  a  result,  the  Literary  Society,  not  quite  so  much  in  the  lime- 
light as  the  others,  has  suffered. 

The  Literary  Society,  if  given  a  chance  to  speak  for  itself, 
would  appeal  to  many.  Most  of  us  like  books.  We  all  like  to 
go  to  a  good  show.  This  is  what  the  Literary  Society  offers  to 
us.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Literary  Society  concerns 
itself  with  dull  novels,  and  ''dusty  old  tomes."  The  Society  is 
interested  in  whatever  interests  you.  Don't  let  it  die  for  lack  of 
support.  If  it  isn't  modern,  or  peppy  enough  for  you — well,  go 
to  it  and  inject  some  of  your  ideas  and  pep  into  it! 

COLLEGE  SONG 

Last  year  a  committee  was  formed  to  promote  a  movement 
regarding  our  college  song.  The  need  for  songs  which  would 
more  fully  express  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  College 
was  strongly  felt — songs  born,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  strength  of 
St.  Joseph's,  of  the  rapid  pulse  of  cooperation  beginning  to  beat 
with  increasing  force  within  its  walls.    As  the  result  of  this  con- 
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test  two  songs  were  chosen.  These  songs  represented  what  had 
been  demanded.  They  responded  to  the  new  group  enthusiasm 
which  was  making  itself  apparent.  They  responded,  too,  to  the 
inherent  sense  of  dignity  and  of  soHdarity  which  makes  the  four 
years  of  college  memorable  in  all  our  hearts. 

The  songs  have  been  written.  It  is  for  us  to  mingle  them  in 
the  web  of  college  life,  to  carry  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
written.  We  must  keep  them  alive,  their  meaning  fresh  in  our 
hearts,  for  when  only  a  meaningless  mumble  of  words,  a  song 
is  dead.    Let  us  keep  our  songs  alive  and  throbbing  with  spirit. 


AS  WE   LIKE   IT 

STUFF  AND  NONSENSE 

OLLOWING  in  the  footsteps  of  M.  N.  C,  we're  going 
to  try  to  uphold  the  tradition  of  the  "colyum."  Of 
course  M.  N.  C.  beUeved  in  doing  things  in  a  big  way — 
which  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  this  L.  A.  F.,  who 
thinks  living  up  to  other  people's  standards  a  tough  prop- 
osition. However,  L.  A.  F,  figures  that  if  you  will  as  light- 
heartedly  and  joyously  come  to  her  assistance  as  you  did  to 
M.  N.  C.'s,  she'll  fare  pretty  well.  After  all,  it's  your  "colyum" 
and  you'll  get  a  much  better  kick  out  of  it,  if  it  features  your  own 
stuff.  And  remember  that  this  is  the  page  where  you  let  loose. 
You  see  the  Editor  knows  that  this  child  of  his  is  a  trifle  wild 
and  he  feels  it's  best  not  to  stifle  her  too  much.  (Whisper  it) 
We're  rarin'  to  go. 


Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  about  L.  A.  F.'s  last  experience  with 
a  horse?  It  was  one  of  those  ferocious  looking  "up  and  down" 
ones  which  madly  chase  its  fellows  around  the  merry-go-round. 
It  seems  he  ''upped"  once  too  often  and  she  was  "downed."  The 
biggest  blow  was  to  her  dignity  though,  when  the  carousel  oper- 
ator yelled,  "Fer  cryin'  out  loud,  take  her  off  before  she  kills 

herself." 

*  *  * 

Economic  Note :  !  !  ! 

It  seems  that  shoes  present  quite  a  problem  in  South  America 
and  certain  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  We  heard  of  one  place  in 
Ecuador  where  no  one  possessed  shoes  except  the  cops — and  they 
only  wear  them  while  on  duty.  Stranger  yet  is  the  report  of  a 
system  employed  by  a  certain  "pontoon"  arrangement  toll-bridge 
in  the  D.  W.  I.  There  people  with  shoes  on  are  charged  a  fee  of 
three  cents,  and  those  without  go  free. 
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Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  Freshman  who  approached  an 
^'academically  clad"  upper-classman  and,  indicating  the  cap  and 
gown,  humbly  inquired,  "What  do  you  have  to  be  to  wear  one  of 

those?" 

*  *  * 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  give  any  free  advertising,  but  we  must 
tell  you  about  the  "Flea  Circus."  As  the  pamphlet  says,  "This 
program  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated." Actually — there  was  a  chariot  race,  with  real  honest- to- 
goodness  little  chariots,  a  football  game,  a  dance  with  the  fleas 
all  dressed  up,  a  juggler,  and  then,  the  "piece  de  resistance"  of 
the  evening,  a  performance  by  "Paddy,"  who  jumped  through 
a  hoop,  carrying  an  Irish  flag.  We've  heard  of  Spanish  bulls 
and  American  bison  but  we  never  heard  of  Irish  fleas.  Anyhow, 
the  interesting  (if  true)  pamphlet  states  that  many  people  have 
studied  fleas  but  have  not  been  able  to  handle  them  properly,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  a  failure.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  late 
Rothschilds  spent  a  fortune  on  this  interesting  study  and  finally 
gave  it  up  in  despair.  Well,  maybe;  and  I  bet  those  same  fleas 
have  driven  many  a  good  dog  to  despair  too. 

*  *  * 

We  suppose  it's  only  human  to  idealize  certain  figures.  Some 
go  in  for  the  "cowboy-wild-west"  type;  others  are  inclined  to  the 
glamour  of  the  "swashbuckler,"  while  still  more  ritzy  dreamers 
picture  their  hero  in  full  dress  togs  a  la  Clive  Brook.  Now 
L.  A.  F.  is  looking  for  someone  to  sympathize  with  her  senti- 
ments. Don't  you  think  the  gorgeously  tanned,  technically 
equipped  telephone  linemen  are  romantic  figures? 

One  sees  things  when  one  roams  about.  T'other  day  while 
inspecting  a  stocking  sale  in  one  of  Brooklyn's  larger  department 
stores,  L.  A.  F.  saw  standing,  calmly  oblivious  of  his  surround- 
ings, though  jostled  on  every  side  by  grabbing  women,  a  tall 
sailor,  quietly  matching  silk  stockings.  Somebody  is  going  to  get 
a  present! 
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It  is  a  matter  of  great  amusement  to  a  great  many  people 
how  the  under-classmen  try  to  avoid  or  wonder  if  they  dare  try 
to  avoid  taking  showers  after  Gym.  S' funny  that  being  clean 
proves  such  a  burden ! 

L.  A.  R,  '32. 


AFTERMATH 

With  shivers  most  emphatic 
I  detest  things  mathematic, 
The  spiral  and  the  circle  and  the  coil; 

Isosceles  triangles 
And  inclinations  angles 
Wreck  my  tranquil  mind  and  make  me  wail. 

I  consider  diabolic 
All  equations  parabolic. 
My  hyperboles  do  things  that  they  should  not. 

But  what  gets  my  nanny  raging 
Is  to  think  that  after  ageing 
I'll  be  dying  and  they'll  put  me  in  a  plot. 

Kathleen  Ford,  '32. 


LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS 

At  some  time  or  other,  every  one  would  like  to  know  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers.  You  swains,  if  any  happen  to  read  this,  do 
not  offend  your  lady  with  badly  chosen  blossoms.  And  you,  fair 
ladies,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  able  to  interpret  insults  or 
compliments  correctly.  Etiquette  books,  and  books  of  language 
of  flowers,  are  very  incomplete,  so  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself 
to  add  to  the  small  amount  of  literature  on  this  subject. 
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Cinnamon  Rose  —  "Your  old-fashioned  cooking  needs  a  little 

more  spice  to  keep  me  interested." 
Tuba  Rose;  tilted  slightly  downward — "Charlie's  dead!" 
Orange  blossoms — "Ah!  you  guess!" 
Wild  Thyme — "Have  two  tickets  for  the  circus,  good  for  next 

Saturday  afternoon.     Can  also  treat  you  to  a  soda.    Wanna' 

come?" 
Violets  and  yellow  tulips  (in  one  bouquet) — "You're  sweet,  shy 

and  simple  but  for  heaven's  sake  pep  up  a  little!" 
Narcissus — "Snap  out  of  it,  old  dear.    You're  not  so  swell." 
Orchids — "You  are  the  type  for  limousines  and  ermine  or  sables, 

but  this  is  the  best  I  can  do." 

Mary  Dolan,  '33. 
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OPENTNG^^*^^  Friday  morning,  September  19,  marked  the  formal 
opening  of  the  College  and  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  scholastic  year  at  St.  Joseph's.  After  the  Mass 
which  opened  the  school  term.  Dr.  Dillon  addressed  the  student 
body,  welcoming  above  all,  the  new  Freshmen. 

^^Jr^'ifr.J^^^"'"^^  Always  the  first  event  of  the  social  season, 
this  luncheon  was  a  source  of  keen  enjoyment 
to  both  the  Freshmen  and  their  Junior  sisters.  The  friendships, 
begun  early  in  the  summer  by  mutual  correspondence,  were 
renewed  and  strengthened. 

MMTiNG  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  meeting  of  the  Undergraduate  Association 
was  held  on  Friday,  September  26.  The  new  offi- 
cers who  were  elected  last  May  made  their  debut.  This  year  the 
U.  A.  ship  of  state  will  be  piloted  by  Mary  Cronin,  President, 
ably  assisted  by  Catherine  Coughlin,  Vice-President;  Katherine 
Frey,  Secretary;  and  Margaret  Kilboy,  Treasurer. 

HAZING      jj^g  Sophomores  entertained  the  U.  A.  on  Thursday, 
October  2,  with  an  exhibition  of  the  talent  discovered 
in  the  Freshman  Class.    The  pupils  responded  admirably  to  the 
work  of  the  Class  of  '33. 


CLUB^^  It  was  decided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  German  Club, 
held  on  October  9,  to  hold  another  language  sym- 
posium similar  to  the  one  given  last  year.  The  new  officers,  Ger- 
trude Unser,  President,  and  Mary  Kaicher,  Secretary,  are  con- 
sidering the  presentation  of  another  German  play  to  be  given  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

TBOil^^^^^     The  Seniors  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  big" 

social  event  of  the  year,   the  Senior   Promenade. 

Leverich  Towers,  as  the  scene  of  action,  has  been  selected  by  the 
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Committee  in  charge,  under  the  leadership  of  Amy  Fraas,  Chair- 
man.   The  date  set  is  December  29. 

■t^cTER  Some  very  interesting  papers  were  given  at  the  Circle 
at  the  opening  meeting,  Friday,  October  10,  by  Mary 
Marino  and  Cecilia  Trunz.  Dr.  Dillon  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  Philosophy,  "Ten  Years  Ago" — a  comparison  of  Philosophy 
as  taught  ten  years  ago  and  that  taught  today.  The  session  was 
followed  by  a  business  meeting  of  the  Circle. 

cLUB^^  A  course  in  vector  analysis  will  be  given  this  year  by 
Eleanor  McLoughlin  and  Geraldine  Creegan.  There 
will  also  be  the  usual  lectures  and  mathematical  recreations.  As 
a  special  feature.  Abacus  will  give  another  play  this  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  achieve  the  success  of  the  previous  one. 
Eleanor  McLoughlin,  President,  and  Mary  Quinn,  Secretary, 
were  elected  to  office  this  year. 

SEEENABEES  jj^g  Scrcnadcrs  have  planned  a  surprise  for  the 
Undergraduate  Association.  They  are  going  to 
play  the  recent  hits  from  popular  plays  and  shows.  Later  in  the 
semester  they  will  give  a  concert.  Beatrice  Greenbaum  is  the 
President  this  year. 

CLUB^'^^^  The  Dramatic  season  has  been  started  enthusiasti- 
cally by  Marie  Rickerby,  President,  assisted  by  Rita 
Brennon,  Vice-President,  xA.nne  McCormick,  Secretary,  and 
Suzanne  Martin,  Treasurer.  Three  plays  have  been  selected  and 
are  being  cast  by  Miss  Louise  Clifford,  Coach.  They  will  be  pre- 
sented sometime  in  December. 

mmSeee  ^^^y  Marino,  President,  Geraldine  McMahon,  Vice- 
President,  and  Jennie  Mauceri,  Secretary,  were  elected 
to  office  in  the  French  Club  this  year.  Joining  the  Spanish  and 
German  Clubs  the  Cercle  Moliere  will  participate  in  the  Sym- 
posium to  be  held  on  December  4.  In  addition,  the  members  will 
also  read  the  work  of  some  well-known  French  author. 
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HISTORY  Pqi-  the  benefit  of  the  Undergraduate  Association  the 
History  Club  will  hold  its  meetings  in  the  afternoon 
except  when  a  special  feature  prevents  it.  Rose  Culligan,  Presi- 
dent; Mary  Kenny,  Secretary,  and  Mary  Venezia,  Chairman  of 
the  Program  Committee,  promise  some  more  interesting  dis- 
cussions. 

GLEE  CLUB  jj^g  Qj^g  (2\^\y  jg  planning  an  original  undertaking 
this  year.  It  will  present  an  original  musical  comedy, 
composed  by  some  of  its  members.  The  date  for  the  production 
has  not  been  set  as  yet.  Mr.  F.  X.  Doyle  will  coach  the  per- 
formance. The  new  officers  are  Marie  Mulligan,  President; 
Katherine  Kelly,  Secretary,  and  Rita  Dennen,  Librarian. 

PEAYEE  With  the  first  day  of  school,  devotions  were  held  at 
12  :45.  The  members  of  the  Religion  Committee  have 
also  decided  to  hold  prayers  at  8 :45  in  the  morning.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  students  will  cooperate  with  the  Committee  in  an 
endeavor  to  attain  increased  attendance  at  these  daily  prayers. 

^^^^     The  arrangement  made  last  year  by  the  Stella  Maris  Mis- 
sion Circle  which  provided  for  Mass  to  be  said  at  the 
College  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  month,  will  be  carried  out  again 
this  year.     Breakfast  will  be  served  afterwards  in  the  Cafeteria. 

HONOB  GUAED  yj^jg  yg^j.  ^^g  ^^,[i\  ^gaiu  be  privileged  to  have 
Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the 
first  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Honor  Guard,  consisting  of 
"Watches"  of  fifteen  minutes'  duration  will  be  resumed.  All 
the  students  are  permitted  to  participate,  as  the  number  for  each 
period  is  not  limited. 


ALUMNAE   NOTES 

WEDDINGS  ^Yhe  list  of  recent  weddings  is  a  delightfully  long 
one :  June  30,  Agnes  Hearns  was  married  to  Charles 
Bogan;  April  26,  Helen  Weiden,  '26,  to  William  McCarthy; 
September  1,  Margaret  Howard,  '26,  married  to  Lieutenant 
Edwin  Ponvert,  U.  S.  N. ;  June  30,  Virginia  Nathan,  '27,  mar- 
ried Daniel  Kilfoyle;  June  28,  Margaret  Harnett,  '28,  was  mar- 
ried to  James  Driscoll;  June  28,  Marie  Glasson,  '28,  to  John 
Baum. 

BiBTHs  This  is  also  a  long  and  imposing  list :  Catherine  Lynch 
Kelly,  '23,  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Madeline; 
Muriel  McCarthy  Jones,  '25,  a  son,  Meredith  Junior;  Genevieve 
Sheridan  Magee,  '25,  a  daughter,  Janice;  Helyne  Straub  Hill- 
man,  '26,  a  second  son,  Robert;  Gladys  Reardon  Hughes  and 
Margaret  Keenan  Moyles  announce  the  arrival  of  sons;  Josephine 
Weiden  Barth,  a  daughter.  Regina ;  Catherine  Ouinn  Shell,  '28, 
a  son,  William  Junior;  Margaret  Lennon  Martin,  a  son,  Ray- 
mond; and  Mary  Cherry  Newbegin  of  the  class  of  '27,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  possessor  of  twin  boys,  Robert  Good- 
child  IV  and  Edward  Cherry,  born  on  April  8. 

ENGAGEMENTS      isabcllc  Hall.  '22.  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Frank  Perry;  Katherine  Kilgallen,  '26.  to  Joseph 
Rooney;  Honora  Olive,  '29,  to  William  Rehearser;  Genevieve 
Archipoli,  '30,  to  Bertram  Kelly. 


RELIGIOUS 


Ruth  Willmann,  '30,  has  joined  the  Franciscan  Mis- 
sionary Sisters  of  Mary. 


GBADTTATB 
WOBK 


There  are  several  members  of  the  class  of   thirty 

who   are   studying   for   their   M.A.'s   at   Columbia. 

Theresa    Schreiber,    Julia    Gubitosi,    Gertrude    Reynolds,    and 

Jeannette  Hannon.     Mary  Bolton,  '29,  is  taking  evening  courses 

at  Fordham. 
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Dear  Alumnae: 

In  accordance  with  many  requests  of  Alumnae  Week  we  are 
informing  you  of  the  scholastic  activities  that  are  open  to  you. 
Please  accept  this  as  a  cordial  and  sincere  invitation  to  be  with 
us  whenever  we  meet. 

Religion. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Religion. 
Class  meets  on  the  First  and  Third  Friday  of  each  month 

at  8  P.  M. 
Initial  meeting  October  31. 

History. 

Second  and  Fourth  Thursday  at  8  P.  M. 
This  is  a  special  study  group  for  the  Alumnae.     It  will 
meet  October  23. 

French. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Club  —  Thursday  at 
4  P.  M. 

Philosophy. 

The  Mercier   Circle  meets   on  the   Second   and   Fourth 

Friday  of  each  month  at  8  P.  M. 
First  meeting  October  10. 
We  would  remind  you  that  these  groups  are  consonant  in 
spirit  with  our  conviction  that  our  responsibility  to  our  graduates 
never  ends  even  in  things  academic.     We  offer  these  courses  as 
evidence  of  the  abiding  interest  we  cherish  in  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  T.  Dillon,  Dean. 
October  8,  1930. 
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NOTEs^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^"^  Fournier,  '30,  has  a  position  as  edi- 
torial assistant  and  private  secretary  in  the  Allied 
Securities  System.  Sarah  Crowley,  '30,  is  teaching  at  Erasmus 
Hall.  Among  the  members  of  '30  taking  business  courses  are 
Ruth  Hagen,  Bernadette  Hughes,  and  Margaret  Reilly. 

TRIPS  ABROAD     2ita  Hawkins,  Margaret  Reilly,  Margaret  Cos- 
grove,  and  Claire  Stanton,  of  '30,  have  returned 
from  abroad.     They  declare  that  they  are  ready  to  start  right 
out  and  do  it  all  over  again. 


Sn  Mtmotmm 

LoRiA  wishes  to  extend  its  sympathy  to  the  relatives  and 
many  friends  of  Eileen  Bergen,  '28,  who  died  on  March  7,  1930; 
to  Helen  Stewart,  on  the  death  of  her  father ;  to  Anna  Harrigan, 
'30,  who  lost  a  sister  in  June;  and  to  Mary  Huschle,  on  the  loss 
of  her  mother  last  June. 
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LINES 

The  crystal  sprinkled  sky  is  flung  so  far 

I  cannot  lift  my  eyes  because  of  blue. 

But  from  my  window  pane,  when  I  look  through, 

There  wander  by  a  comet  and  a  star, 

Which,  pale  behind  the  day-ship's  golden  spar 

Fly  with  me  in  the  dusk,  to  gaze  anew 

Upon  some  unguessed  glory.    There  are  few 

Such  moments.     No  unfaithful  shadows  mar 

Their  beauty. 

You,  then  ask  me  for  my  love  ? 
You  stand  upon  the  earth  and  drink  its  clear 
Fresh  fragrance.     I,  who  hesitate,  afraid. 
Am  not  the  one  to  turn  your  thoughts  above. 
For  w^hen  the  day  is  done  and  gloaming's  near, 
Across  my  azure  pane  you'll  draw  a  shade. 

Kathleen  A.  Ford,  '32. 


THE   PLEADING   HANDS 

HE  tired  eyes  opened  reluctantly  to  confront,  with  a  puz- 
zled sense  of  loss,  the  kindly  professional  face  above  her. 
"You  mean,  doctor — "  and  the  slow  voice  faltered 
for  a  moment;  "you  mean  that  I  shall  never  use  my 
hands  again?" 
The  doctor  shook  his  head  slowly  but  decisively. 
"I  am  sorry,  terribly  sorry — but  there  are  things  that  are  far 
beyond  my  profession.     My  colleagues  and  I  have  not  spared  a 
single  effort,  but  all  our  efforts  were  useless.     I  find  it  hard  to 
tell  you,  harder  perhaps  than  anything  I  have  ever  had  to  do, 

but—" 

He  stopped  short,  realizing  perhaps  in  the  look  of  infinite 
despair  on  the  girl's  face,  the  emptiness  of  his  own  words.  With 
a  doubtful  nod,  like  some  timid  votary  frightened  at  the  suddenly 
revealed  impotence  of  his  deity,  he  snapped  his  neat  bag  firmly, 
and  bade  his  patient  a  hesitant  farewell.  She  made  no  sign  of 
approval  or  dissent  at  his  formal  departure.  The  finely  formed 
face  was  rigid  in  its  efforts  at  composure ;  dark  eyes  staring  un- 
believingly at  the  ceiling;  lips  tightly  compressed  in  defiance  of 
the  deep  sobs  that  threatened  to  shake  the  frail  body. 

If  only  she  could  be  released  for  a  single  moment  from  the 
endless  torture  of  her  thoughts!  Her  ambitions — her  hopes — 
her  plans — all  the  merciless  memories  of  those  days  before  fame 
had  reached  her,  flooded  back  to  her  mind,  flaunting  themselves 
and  mocking  her.  She  saw  herself  again  when  life  was  little 
more  than  succession  of  one  squalid  back  hall  room  after  another. 
When  her  days  were  spent  in  bending  over  the  monotony  of 
needlework,  and  her  nights  in  playing  a  shrieking  piano  in  a 
movie  house.  There  was  always  the  anticipation,  however,  of 
these  few  hours  in  the  early  morning  when  the  janitor  of  the 
theater  would  forget  regulations  and  allow  her  full  possession 
for  a  time  of  the  reeking  orchestra  pit  and  the  ancient  piano, 
whose  cracked  stained  keys  could  not  entirely  conceal  her  magic. 
And  sometimes  when  she  was  quite  sure  that  the  aforementioned 
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gentleman  was  engaged  in  his  morning  repast  of  four  hard-boiled 
eggs,  she  would  ascend  majestically  to  her  place,  flash  a  warm 
smile  to  her  packed  house  and  play  Beethoven  to  them  as  if 
everyone  of  those  empty  seats  had  a  heart  which  beat  in  unison 
with  her  own. 

Going  home  in  the  swaying  trolley  with  a  package  of  sewing 
under  her  arm,  she  would  sometimes  slip  off  her  gloves  almost 
furtively  and  gaze  at  those  hands  that  could  create  such  a  world 
of  loveliness  for  her.  In  spite  of  the  roughening  contact  of  her 
daily  life,  they  were  exquisite  hands.  Nothing  could  disguise 
the  slim  loveliness  of  their  form,  the  tapering  aristocracy  of  their 
fingers,  their  air  of  power — of  confident  power  which  can  so 
often  infuse  itself  into  a  hand.  And  some  old  woman  sitting 
opposite  her,  half-buried  behind  a  beautiful,  green  cabbage  and 
a  bag  of  flour,  would  note  the  light  of  happiness  in  her  eyes  and 
the  smile  tugging  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth  that  made  "that 
plain  little  girl  over  there  sorta  pretty."  Probably  adding  half- 
enviously,  half -contemptuously,  "Huh!  Must  be  in  love." 

Then  came  that  astounding  day  when  she  was  "discovered." 
She  knew  it  would  come,  she  had  not  in  any  way  underestimated 
her  power — but  the  sudden  realization  of  a  dream  is  always  an 
astounding  thing.  An  old,  white-haired  teacher  to  whom  she 
half-fearfully  revealed  the  treasures  of  her  music  listened  to  her 
playing  at  first  with  rapt  attention  and  then  with  an  ill-concealed 
exultation.  When  the  last  rich  chord  had  vibrated  through  the 
room,  filled  it  with  its  loveliness  and  died  away  with  a  faintly 
audible  sigh,  the  old  man  raised  his  head  and  she  saw  with  a 
sense  of  wonder  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"Ach!  That  is  beauty!  That  is  for  what  I  have  been  looking 
so  long  in  your  America.  I  can  make  you  great — wealthy — 
famous — but  you  have  something  that  gold  cannot  buy.  There 
is  much  to  be  done;  you  make  grave  mistakes.  But  the  soul  of 
the  music — it  is  there  I" 

Those  were  happy  days  for  both  the  old  and  the  young  musi- 
cian. Together  they  would  bend  over  their  music  lovingly,  fash- 
ioning it  into  a  thing  of  beauty. 
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"This  is  not  all  yours,"  he  would  often  tell  her;  "God  has 
made  you  a  beautiful  gift.  He  has  given  you  the  fabrics  of  a 
beautiful  tapestry ;  you  must  work  well,  you  must  work  carefully; 
and  above  all,  you  must  keep  the  pattern  always  in  your  mind. 
If  always  it  does  not  fill  your  thoughts — ,"  he  shrugged  elo- 
quently— "you  will  lose  it;  the  threads  will  become  muddled;  the 
work — ruined !  God  gives  not  His  gifts  idly — ."  And  then  with 
his  gentle  smile,  "But  come!  I  am  old.  I  forget  youth  and  its 
ideals !  You  have  always  had  the  pattern,  yes  ?  It  has  been  food 
and  drink  to  you — one  reads  that  in  your  eyes!"  And  they 
would  laugh,  confident  in  the  possession  of  their  dream,  and 
return  to  their  music. 

She  had  worked  faithfully  on  that  pattern  with  this  strange 
purpose  in  her  mind  of  fashioning  beauty  for  others.  And  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  success  had  come  to  her — success 
in  its  most  radiant  form.  The  old  dreams  were  fulfilled  a  hun- 
dred times  over  as  the  world  rushed  to  the  feet  of  this  idealist 
who  was  so  eager  to  share  her  gift  of  beauty  with  all  who  sought 
it.  Her  message  entered  hundreds  of  hearts  with  the  poignant 
loveliness  of  her  music.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the  show  and 
they  the  puppets — and  with  loving,  adroit  fingers  she  made  them 
love  and  weep  and  sing  with  her. 

But  she  had  not  forgotten  her  dependence.  That  first  night 
when  she  hurried  backstage  to  the  heartfelt  praise  of  her  old 
teacher  and  to  the  adulation  of  new-found  admirers — she  paused 
a  single  moment  to  gaze  at  those  powerful,  creative  hands  that 
had  swept  the  world  to  her  feet,  and  to  address  them  with  child- 
like gratitude,  "You  have  done  this  for  me !  You  have  spoken 
when  I  could  otherwise  only  have  been  silent!" 

Perhaps  she  was  foolish  to  think  herself  secure  in  this  roseate 
world  of  beauty.  For  a  long  time  no  longing,  no  unhappiness 
could  pierce  her  glowing  defences.  Perhaps  she  should  have 
been  prepared  for  that  blow  that  shattered  her  world  into  a  thou- 
sand glittering  fragments  at  her  feet.     Perhaps — one  wonders. 

No  detail  of  that  awful  night  could  ever  eradicate  itself  from 
her  mind;  every  indelible  incident  remained  with  terrible  clarity 
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to  torture  her.  Her  impatience  to  get  home  after  a  long,  hard 
day,  her  smiHng  farewell  to  the  old  doorman,  the  warm  luxury 
of  her  car,  the  gratifying  sensation  of  steady,  purring  motion — 
and  then  that  awful  crash,  that  stabbing,  burning  pain,  the  chill- 
ing sound  of  her  own  terrified  scream.  She  was  immersed  in  a 
world  of  pain,  of  revolving  darkness ;  she  was  filled  with  a  dizzy 
sensation  of  being  eternally  condemned  to  this  agony. 

She  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  months  or  days  that  she 
was  chained  to  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  that  room,  to  the  con- 
stant, strangling  odor  of  anaesthetics,  and  above  all  to  the  horror 
of  seeing  her  hands  swathed  in  tight  bandages  that  did  not  alle- 
viate her  pain.  Her  first  terror-stricken  questions  were  greeted 
with  confident  smiles  of  assurance.  She  would  be  all  right — she 
would  be  playing  again  and  be  none  the  worse  for  wear — . 

And  now  at  last  she  realized  how  beautifully  they  had  lied 
to  her.  The  truth  flooded  her  whole  being,  paralyzing  even  her 
thoughts  with  its  only  half-realized  significance,  leaving  her  star- 
ing with  dull,  lifeless  eyes  into  a  world  from  which  color  and 
beauty  had  fled. 

On  the  day  which  had  been  marked  for  her  release  from  the 
hospital  the  familiar  figure  of  her  teacher,  with  his  rusty  black 
coat,  his  ivory-headed  cane,  his  nondescript  old  hat  that  resembled 
more  than  else  a  masculine  sunbonnet,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
He  had  known  beforehand  that  she  would  only  greet  him  with 
a  wan  smile,  from  which  all  the  joy  had  long  since  fled.  He 
knew  that  her  expressive  eyes  would  only  hold  now  an  uncom- 
prehending look  of  pain  instead  of  their  old  flashing  spontaneity 
that  had  been  almost  as  beautiful  to  him  as  her  music.  With  the 
wisdom  that  comes  with  years  and  suffering,  he  knew  all  this. 
So  he  advanced  with  his  knowing  old  smile  and  made  her  a  rusty 
bow. 

"You  are  better,  yes?  The  pain  is  all  gone,  now?"  He 
nodded  to  the  lightly  bandaged  hands  that  lay  with  heavy  indif- 
ference on  the  coverlet. 

"Quite,  Franz — there  is  no  pain,  there  is  nothing  now.  You 
remember,"  the  dark  eyes  filled  with  brooding  memories — "you 
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remember  how  they  used  to  quicken  to  my  every  thought,  to  my 
every  wish.  I  used  to  tell  you  my  soul  must  have  been  put  in 
my  fingers.  And  now — they  feel  nothing,  they  can  express 
nothing — it  is  almost  as  if  I  were  doomed  to  eternal  silence. 
Oh,  it  hurts,  Franz — it  hurts  when  I  think  of  the  pattern  we 
talked  of  so  often.    I  only  come  to  it  now  with  empty  hands — ." 

"Ah,  child,"  the  gentle  old  voice  interrupted  her,  "you  are 
wrong — so  very  wrong !  You  cannot  see  yet — your  eyes  are  not 
yet  used  to  the  darkness.  But  we  have  seen  things  together 
before,  have  we  not?  We  have  often  helped  each  other — now 
perhaps  I  can  help  you  again.  You  would  like  to  hear  a  very 
beautiful  story?  My  old  grandmother  told  it  to  me  many  years 
ago — but  it  has  always  kept  for  me  a  faith.  You  will  close  your 
eyes — so,  now  we  are  comfortable  as  we  were  in  my  old  studio 
when  we  talked  of  patterns  and  plans,  yes?" 

A  low,  tremulous  sigh  escaped  from  the  girl's  lips,  but  she 
settled  back  once  more  in  her  pillows  and  the  low  voice  went  on : 

"Many  years  ago  in  that  far-off  and  so  beautiful  land  of 
Italy  lived  two  boys.  Very  early  in  life  they  found  the  pattern 
upon  which  they  desired  to  fashion  their  lives — they  would  be 
painters  and  capture  some  of  the  beauty  of  the  world  on  their 
canvas.  They  were  very  poor,  but  they  did  not  mind  poverty; 
they  were  often  hungry  but  they  had  something  more  than  food. 
Ach !  How  they  worked !  And  soon  they  had  saved  enough 
money  to  study  under  a  great  master.  They  were  happy  as  only 
the  young  can  be  happy.  But  something  was  wrong — the  master 
praised  Raphael  but  looked  with  only  despair  on  Annuntio's 
work,  and  once  he  cried  out  in  rage,  'You  have  not  anything  to 
put  on  your  canvas !  You  would  be  better  tilling  the  fields  than 
splashing  foolishly  with  your  paints.  You  will  never  paint!' 
Annuntio  wept  at  that — but  he  did  not  believe  this  awful  truth 
entirely — perhaps  it  was  too  bitter  for  youth  to  swallow. 

"But  then,  one  fine  day  he  approached  Raphael  rather  sadly 
and  said.  'Raphael,  sometimes  I  am  almost  afraid  that  what  the 
master  said  is  true — that  I  cannot  mix  truth  with  my  paints. 
Let  us  both  try  to  paint  the  Crucifixion  as  we  see  it — and  by 
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that  I  will  judge.'  Raphael  laughed  reassuringly;  'Come  now, 
Annuntio.  do  not  believe  everything  you  hear !  We  shall  both 
paint  the  Crucifixion  and  be  famous  for  it.' 

"Both  applied  themselves  to  the  work;  day  and  night  they 
painted,  they  struggled  to  put  their  souls  on  canvas.  At  the  end 
of  the  allotted  time  both  brought  their  canvas  before  the  master. 
Annuntio  was  the  first  to  unveil  his,  and  he  read  his  failure  in 
the  eyes  of  the  master  and  his  friend  before  they  had  uttered  a 
word.  His  painting  was  stiff  and  lifeless — it  lacked  that  some- 
thing which  is  the  essence  of  beauty.  With  a  sigh  he  asked 
Raphael  to  uncover  his  work,  and  as  the  veil  fell  to  the  floor,  he 
slowly  and  devoutly  knelt  before  the  beauty  of  that  painting. 
For  there  was  pictured  on  that  canvas  all  the  sorrow  and  the 
shame  of  that  scene  on  Calvary  with  the  tenderness  and  the  feel- 
ing that  only  a  genius  could  depict.  Raphael  watched  his  friend 
for  a  moment  and  then  snatched  his  brushes  and  sketched  a  few 
hasty  lines  on  the  bottom  of  the  canvas.    Annuntio  was  startled. 

"  'But  Raphael,'  he  protested  in  amazement,  'Those  are  my 
hands  you  have  drawn !' 

"Raphael  answered  with  a  gentle  smile,  'Ah,  yes,  Annuntio ! 
The  pleading  hands !  The  hands  which  are  strong  enough  to  be 
raised  in  submission  to  His  Will !  They  are  more  beautiful  in 
His  sight  than  mine.     You  are  the  real  winner,  my  friend !'  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  in  the  room — a  silence  charged 
w^ith  meaning.  The  girl's  dark  eyes  opened  and  there  was  a  new- 
light  of  hope  in  them.  She  glanced  at  her  old  teacher,  and  then 
slowly  lifted  her  bandaged  hands  from  the  coverlet. 

"The  pleading  hands — "  she  whispered  tremulously.  "Oh, 
there  is  something  fine  left  in  life — something  to  look  forward  to. 
At  least  I  can  pray  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  that  I  too  may 
learn  resignation!" 

Mary  E.  Cronin,  '31. 
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BLUDGEONS 

UOTE — The  villain  crept  stealthily  up  the  slope,  coming 
inch  by  inch,  nearer  to  the  spot  where  Paul  Tremaine 
and  Lucille  du  Bois  stood  gazing  at  the  scenery.  Sud- 
denly, a  twig  snapped.  The  villain  was  discovered. 
"Hands  up,"  he  snarled,  pointing  a  small  cannon  at 
them.  Very  calmly,  Paul  placed  Lucille  behind  him,  picked  up 
a  bludgeon,  and  knocked  the  villain  and  the  cannon  off  the  cliff — 
and  then  turned  to  the  girl  he  loved.     Unquote. 

As  often  as  I  read  a  soul-stirring  scene  such  as  this,  my 
hungry  mind  inevitably  asks  this  question.  What  is  a  bludgeon  ? 
I  never  saw  one  and  probably  wouldn't  know  one  if  I  did.  But 
I  imagine  they  must  be  rather  bulky  things.  If  so  where  does 
the  hero  keep  his,  especially  when  he  is  dressed  for  dinner?  He 
must  have  it  some  place,  for  he  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
draw  it  in  trying  situations.  Just  think — if  when  Paul  drew  the 
trembling  Lucille  to  his  bosom,  her  progress  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  feel  of  a  bludgeon  in  his  breast  pocket — .  It 
couldn't  be  collapsible,  for  the  villain  would  get  tired  waiting  for 
the  fatal  blow. 

And  another  thing,  why  is  a  mere  bludgeon  so  much  more 
efficacious  than  a  loaded  pistol,  of  extremely  large  calibre?  Per- 
haps it  is  the  fetish  of  some  unknown  god  who  gives  it  only  to 
heroes  to  use  against  villains. 

One  night  I  had  a  dream,  and  it  was  all  about  bludgeons. 
First  there  appeared  a  company  of  dark-complexioned  men  with 
walrus  mustaches  and  snarling  mouths.  They  were  leading  on 
dog-chains  a  group  of  extremely  vicious  looking  bludgeons,  who 
frowned  at  the  feet  of  their  masters.  The  whole  time  the  men 
whom  I  easily  recognized  as  villains,  were  chanting  the  words, 
"Don't  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  you." 

Suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  crowd  of  young  men 
wearing  white  sweaters  on  which  were  emblazoned  a  scarlet  H. 
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Behind  them,  they  were  carrying  all  sorts  of  fire-arms.     The 
leader  stepped  forward  and  made  the  following  speech : 

"We  are  the  Heroes,  handsome,  manly  young  fellows  with 
open  honest  faces.  You  are  the  Villains,  men  with  dissolute 
mouths  and  weak  chins.     On  guard,  the  fight  begins!" 

And  it  did.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  shouting  as  the 
villains  unleashed  the  bludgeons  and  the  heroes  put  the  fire-arms 
on  the  ground.  And  all  the  time,  above  the  noise,  could  be  heard 
the  chant  by  which  the  villains  kept  the  bludgeons  under  sub- 
jection. "Don't  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  you."  Finally  the  fight 
was  over,  and  all  the  villains  and  heroes  lay  on  the  ground, 
weltering  in  their  own  blood. 

Then  the  bludgeons  and  fire-arms  began  to  do  a  dance  on  the 
prostrate  forms  of  their  masters,  bobbing  and  weaving  fantas- 
tically until  they  faded  from  sight.  There  was  one  strange  thing 
about  the  whole  dream.  I  saw  the  villains  and  the  heroes  and 
everything  else — except  the  bludgeons.  Whenever  I  tried  to  look 
at  them,  they  weren't,  although  I  was  always  conscious  of  their 
presence. 

Since  I  can't  find  them  in  real  life,  and  can't  see  them  in 
dreams,  I  guess  I  will  have  to  bow  my  head  in  sorrow,  and  go  to 
the  grave  without  having  ever  seen  that  elusive  article — the 
Bludgeon. 

Marie  Nolan,  '32. 


THE   CHESTERBELLOC 


HAT  unique  institution  known  as  the  Chesterbelloc  is  an 
object  of  curious  regard  to  an  attentive  and  interested 
world.  It  is  a  rare  combination  —  this  Chesterbelloc. 
Two  Englishmen  become  friends,  and  the  whole  world 
interests  itself  in  the  friendship. 
The  two  men  are  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton  and  Hilaire  Belloc. 
Both  are  poets,  novelists,  biographers,  critics,  historians,  essay- 
ists, theologians,  philosophers,  and  pamphleteers.  They  have 
dabbled  widely;  that  much  they  have  in  common.  They  use  the 
same  media  for  their  expression  of  thought,  but  that  expression 
is  vastly  dififerent. 

Making  use  of  the  paradox  for  which  he  is  famed,  we  may 
say  that  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  naively  clever,  shrewdly  simple. 
People  laugh  uproariously  at  his  nonsense.  He  laughs  through 
three  hundred  pages  of  a  novel  like  "The  Return  of  Don 
Quixote" ;  but  at  the  end  we  have  an  odd,  discomfited  feeling  of 
having  been  tricked — that  it  was  really  no  laughing  matter  after 
all.  He  is  undeniably  amusing,  but  his  humor  never  lacks  point. 
And  to  his  antagonists,  that  point  frequently  has  all  the  sting  of 
a  barb.     He  never  laughs  in  vain. 

Through  all  his  writings,  serious  and  humorous,  Chesterton 
simply  breathes  propaganda.  He  must  defend  or  attack.  He 
cannot  merely  divert  or  entertain.  Always  his  propaganda  is  in 
a  significant  cause;  usually  it  is  employed  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Even  before  he  became  a  Catholic  he  wrote 
a  strong  and  vehement  defence  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  prac- 
tices. His  mind,  of  course,  was  always  Catholic,  for  his  is  the 
essence  of  greatness.  That  mind  delved  into  the  intricacies  of 
every  religion,  until  his  convictions,  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  his  study  of  conflicting  accusations,  led  him  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Once  he  received  the  light  of  faith,  it  shone  through  every 
page  he  wrote.  Exultingly  he  glories  in  his  chosen  Church; 
vigorously  he  defends  it.    It  must  have  been  in  one  of  those  high 
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moments  of  exultation  that  he  wrote  the  triumphant  "Don  John 
of  Austria."  That  wild,  glorious  epic  thrills  with  the  march  of 
fighting  men ;  teems  with  the  splendor  and  horror  of  war ;  flames 
with  the  spirit  of  those  tense,  ardent  Crusaders.  Chesterton's 
poetry,  like  his  faith,  is  vital  and  alive. 

The  man  who  is  Chesterton's  friend  is  considered,  by  most 
people,  his  direct  opposite.  They  call  him  sophisticated,  cold, 
restrained.  But  this  supposedly  undemonstrative  man,  Hilaire 
Belloc,  wrote  several  lines  —  both  loyal  and  affectionate  —  in 
defence  of  his  beloved  Chesterton.  That  is  obviously  not  the  act 
of  a  superior,  aloof,  unapproachable  man,  but  rather  the  quick, 
impulsive  defence  of  an  enthusiastic  friend.  Belloc  may  be  con- 
temptuously critical,  nonchantly  scornful,  as  many  assert,  but 
only  toward  those  who  are  too  omniscient  to  be  convinced,  too 
perfect  to  be  charitable.  He  is  a  wise,  experienced,  somewhat 
disillusioned  man,  and  I  think  he  delights  in  the  eternal  youth 
of  Chesterton. 

He  takes  his  faith  not  casually  but  quietly.  He  has  none  of 
the  wild  enthusiasm  of  his  friend  who  stumbled  on  the  treasure. 
It  is  his  heritage;  and  the  possession  of  it  pervades  his  being  like 
a  deep  and  steady  current.  He  never  shouts  down  the  heretic, 
the  radical,  the  freethinker.  By  his  very  silence  he  condemns 
them  as  unworthy  of  his  notice.  This  apparent  disregard  and 
contemptuous  indifference  has  perhaps  done  as  much  for  Cath- 
olicity as  any  amount  of  ranting  and  raving  could  have  done. 
There  are  people  who  are  quick  to  recognize  the  superiority  of 
the  man  who  can  afford  to  maintain  a  dignified  silence;  whose 
religion  is  so  firmly  founded  that  the  attacks  of  false  philosophers 
may  be  met  with  the  unruffled  calm  of  complete  assurance. 

Belloc  exhibits  another  side  of  his  versatile  nature  in  that 
tender  and  charming  essay,  "The  Portrait  of  a  Child."  He  for- 
gets that  he  is  the  practical,  sophisticated  man  of  the  world,  and 
remembers,  "Unless  you  become  as  little  children — ."  He  traces 
with  delicate  and  understanding  fingers  that  winsome  "Portrait" 
that  is  more  ethereal  than  earthly,  and  discovers  anew  the  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity  that  is  the  essence  of  childhood.      Those 
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qualities  are  all  the  more  precious  to  Belloc,  because  unlike  Ches- 
terton, he  has  so  definitely  left  his  childhood  behind  him. 

The  difference  in  the  natures  of  the  two  has  seemed  to 
cement,  rather  than  mar  their  friendship.  Chesterton  is  an  appar- 
ently indolent,  dreamy  person.  Belloc  is  active,  and  most  matter- 
of-fact.  Someone  has  cleverly  defined  their  characteristics  as 
"Belloc's  worldliness  and  Chesterton's  otherworldliness."  How- 
ever, there  must  be  some  mysterious  bond  between  innocence  and 
experience  that  holds  these  two  men  so  securely  together.  Ches- 
terton they  call  a  mystic ;  Belloc,  they  insist  is  an  obdurate  ration- 
alist. Chesterton  is  sympathetic;  Belloc  is  scornful.  Perhaps 
that  is  so,  but  surely  each  has  within  himself  enough  of  the  other 
qualities  to  enable  him  to  reach  finally  the  same  conclusions. 
Chesterton  is  tinged  with  enough  scorn  to  prevent  his  sympathies 
from  becoming  too  rashly  all-embracing.  Belloc  possesses  enough 
sympathy  to  make  his  scorn  wholesomely  free  from  rancor. 

Thus  we  see  that  complete  understanding  is  the  basis  of  their 
mutual  regard.  The  Chesterbelloc  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  the 
inevitable  meeting  and  alliance  of  two  human  beings  bent  upon 
attaining  the  same  ends. 


'& 


Katherine  Kelly,  '32. 


HOPE 

Her  head  is  poised, — as  a  bird  in  flight, 

Her  eager  arms  outstretched, — and  these  are  wings. 

She  stands  alone — forgetful  of  the  night, 

And  in  her  eyes  a  strange  exultance  sings. 

Kathleen  A.  Ford,  '32. 


THEN   AND    NOW 

OME  one  (who  gained  more  merit  than  he  deserved) 
once  wrote  "All  the  world  loves  a  lover" ;  someone  else, 
ecjually  remote  in  my  remembrance,  hence  unnameable, 
said  "Love  makes  the  world  go  'round."  Despite  their 
triteness,  these  proverbs,  maxims,  or  what  have  you,  con- 
tain some  truth.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  Shakespeare  is 
so  popular.  He  excels,  above  all,  in  portraying  lovers.  For  that 
reason  he  brings  to  mind  some  interesting  comparisons ;  compari- 
sons of  the  lovers  of  today  and  those  of  his  time,  and  how  they, 
like 

"the  Colonel's  lady  and  Judy  O'Grady 
Are  sisters  under  the  skin" 

in  many  instances,  and  totally  different  in  others. 

Shakespeare's  suitors  strikingly  resemble  the  young  men  of 
our  own  time  in  at  least  one  respect.  Bassanio  borrowed  money 
to  get  to  Belmont  with  a  retinue  of  goodly  appearance.  We'll 
venture  to  guess  that  many  a  modern  young  lad  borrows  his 
father's  car  and  his  brother's  new  ties,  etc.,  for  the  same  reason; 
thereby  not  exposing  his  friend  to  the  wrath  of  an  enemy,  as 
Bassanio  did,  but  exposing  his  own  head  to  the  wrath  of  an  angry 
brother. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lover  in  Shakespeare  entirely  forgets 
the  conventions.  He  neglects  his  personal  appearance,  and  has 
not  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a  razor.  He  forgets  all 
but  his  lady,  and  he  sings  to  the  world  of  her, — not  wisely  but 
too  well;  and,  we  might  add,  too  noisily.  The  modern  Romeo 
has  an  entirely  different  technique.  He  becomes  fastidious  to 
the  point  of  being  finicky.  Following  up  the  modern  viewpoint 
he  becomes  nonchalant.  One  may  discover  the  leading  favorite, 
not  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  her  name  in  his  conversation; 
indeed  no,  young  Galahad  evidently  believes  that  "heard  melodies 
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are  sweet  but  those  unheard  are  sweeter."     She  is  conspicuous 
by  her  absence. 

Let  no  one  receive  the  wrong  impression  from  the  above.  To 
all  appearances  we  moderns  are  heartless  pragmatists,  and  the 
Elizabethans,  romanticists.  I  say  "to  all  appearances"  for  at 
heart  it  is  the  other  way  'round.  We  are  romantic ;  and  they  are 
pragmatic.  There  was  no  hodge-podge  business  of  falling  in 
love  then,  or  hasty  marriage.  Instead  there  was  a  great  deal  to 
it;  a  great  deal  of  drawing  up  contracts  and  signing,  and  promis- 
ing to  bring  this  and  that  in  the  coin  of  the  realm.  It  was  quite 
definitely  settled  what  the  party  of  the  first  part  would  bring  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  vice  versa.  In  many  instances, 
if  the  party  of  the  first  part  didn't  produce  enough,  the  project 
fell  through,  tender  looks  or  no  tender  looks.  We,  the  hard- 
headed  twentieth-century-ites,  are  the  only  ones  who  are  at  heart 
such  outright  sentimentalists  on  the  subject  of  love  and  marriage. 

One  must  give  the  Elizabethans  credit,  however,  for  the  pleas- 
ant sugar-coating  of  glamour  that  they  cast  about  their  cold  prac- 
ticality. They  made  love  seem  like  something  from  a  fairy  tale, 
with  love  at  sight,  magic  numbers,  charming  young  princesses 
and  insurmountable  obstacles  that  are  always  overcome.  They 
are  so  different  from  us,  these  lovers.  We  pretend  to  be  hard ; 
they  pretend  to  be  tender.  In  both  cases  the  opposite  is  true. 
But  I  wonder,  which  method  is  right?    Which  do  you  prefer? 

Julia  McDonnell,  '31. 


NEW    LOVES   WITH    OLD 

ILHOUETTED  against  the  glamorous  veil  of  memory 
lie  the  happenings  and  accomplishments  of  the  past. 
They  have  passed,  but  they  have  not  really  gone,  for 
endowed  to  them,  perhaps  unduly,  are  serenity  and 
charm,  almost  perpetuation.  Distance  is  lending  them 
enchantment.  The  childish  joys,  fantastic  chimeras,  and  youth- 
ful conceits  of  times  gone  by,  are  not  yet  faded  from  our  hearts. 
Unrelinquished  loves,  they  still  have  Hfe. 

Become  to  all  appearances,  and  modestly  sincere  in  our  hopes 
of  advancement,  somewhat  sophisticated  and  a  deal  less  egoistic, 
we  still  cherish  and  are  not  ashamed  of  what  today,  seem  follies. 
Recalling  the  gullibleness  in  which  most  often  we  found  happi- 
ness, and  the  hours  spent  in  wandering  in  the  realms  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  building  the  proverbial  castles  in  the  air,  do  we 
regret  them?  Were  they  not  a  prelude  to  the  greater,  more 
meaningful  things  in  life,  a  sort  of  antidote  administered  before 
its  time? 

The  present  then,  is  not  the  only  reality.  The  past  too,  is 
real  in  memory;  and  the  future  is  present  in  aspiration.  This 
last  is  a  vagueness,  a  sort  of  mist  which  becomes  distinct,  takes 
shape  and  lives  as  we  come  closer  to  it  and  sound  its  depths  by 
living  and  by  experience.  We  make  the  days  to  be  by  making 
todays,  by  doing,  striving  every  moment.  The  todays  of  the 
present  are  the  yesterdays  of  tomorrow. 

Almost  invariably,  the  past,  in  recollection,  is  of  azure  hue ; 
the  present  may  seem  sad ;  but  the  future  is  always  golden.  It 
must  be.  The  will  to  shape  our  destiny,  and  the  ability  to  reach 
set  goals  lie  within  each  grasp.  Everyone  of  us  is  an  idealist,  a 
prognosticator  of  true  good,  of  great  deeds,  and  of  eventual 
happiness.  Surging  up  within  us  is  the  longing  for  new  fields 
to  explore,  new  loves  to  beckon  us  on,  new  loves  to  unite  with, 
not  replace  old;  for  man's  soul  is  too  enveloping  to  confine  itself 
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in  narrowness  to  the  cherishing  of  one  idol  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  New  worlds,  new  loves  are  filled  with  scintillating 
hopes  and  vast  opportunities.  Control  and  moderation,  and  am- 
bition born  of  righteous  desire,  will  make  that  future  one  of 
happiness  and  realized  ideals.     Love,  aspire,  hope,  and  seek! 

Margaret  M.  Lavery,  '31. 


REDEMPTION 

A  CROSS,  a  sword,  a  lance, 
A  swift  forgiving  glance — 
Exemption ! 

'Mid  shouts  and  leers  and  cries, 
He  bows  His  head  and  dies — 
Redemption ! 

Susan  Swanton,  '33. 


AN   IDEAL   COURSE 

HEWED  pencil  stubs,  crumpled  paper,  hair  on  end — what 
an  appalling  spectacle!  All  the  result  of  a  moment's 
weakness,  when  I  promised  a  Simon  Legree  editor  an 
article.  If  I  were  only  back  in  the  days  when  the  gods 
flitted  on  and  off  the  earth,  giving  us  mortals  a  break 
now  and  then !  Get  into  a  scrape, — and  some  god  or  goddess  got 
you  out  of  it  by  the  simple  expedient  of  throwing  a  smoke  screen 
around  you,  or  by  sending  a  golden  chariot  for  you.  Still,  smoke- 
screens or  golden  chariots  wouldn't  do  much  good  here.  What  I 
want  is  a  little  swift  ink-slinging,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  gods 
could  handle  a  Waterman's  anyway. 

Such  reflections  were  getting  me  nowhere,  when  suddenly 
came  the  idea.  Right  from  Heaven !  Well,  maybe  not  from 
Heaven ;  perhaps  that  crumpled  paper  and  the  chewed  pencils 
gave  rise  to  the  inspiration.  Voila  my  topic!  An  ideal  course, 
w^hose  purpose  would  be  to  furnish  endless  suggestions  and  mate- 
rial for  literary  enterprises  of  every  description — themes,  poems, 
stories,  editorials,  or  what  you  will. 

This  summum  honum  among  other  courses  has  a  few  very 
necessary  qualifications,  to  be  effective.  First  of  all,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  it  must  be  a  lecture  course.  Secondly,  and  just 
as  obviously,  it  must  be  guaranteed  quizz-less.  Thirdly,  it  would 
have  to  be  an  elective.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  minute  the 
tag  "required"  is  tied  on  a  course,  that  course  immediately  be- 
comes the  world's  most  odious  object.  Fd  like  to  bet  that  even 
Philosophy  would  be  a  popular  course  if  it  weren't  required! 

"But,"  you  ask  me,  "what  good  would  come  of  this  course? 
Remember  that  w-e  won't  take  it  simply  because  it  is  a  lecture 
course  and  free  from  quizzes.  What  would  we  get  out  of  it? 
We  won't  take  it  for  points  alone." 

To  answer  your  questions  briefly,  I  will  list  specific  advan- 
tages. The  course  would  mean  the  abolition  of  practically  all 
failures  in  English  Composition.  You  all  know  that  you  wouldn't 
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have  gotten  that  D  if  you  had  had  something  to  write  about. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  that  something.  Of  course 
it  might  follow  that  so  many  English  majors  would  come  into 
existence  that  there  would  never  be  enough  vacancies  in  the  high 
schools  for  them.  But  that's  not  our  problem !  Let  the  B.  of  E. 
take  care  of  that.  Besides,  some  of  them  could  write  the  Great 
American  Novel ! 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  the  lines  scratched  out  by 
students  were  placed  end  to  end,  it  would  make  some  pretty 
terrible  reading.  This  wear  and  tear  on  pencils,  pens  and  paper 
would  become  a  thing  of  the  past  to  the  members  of  the  ideal 
course.  In  addition,  there  would  be  an  incalculable  saving  of 
brain-power  till  later  in  life,  when  it  will  be  needed,  in  all  prob- 
ability for  the  difficult  operation  of  dish-washing. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  and  Jill  a  dull 
girl.  For  if  the  energetic  and  conscientious  student  is  to  spend 
all  her  time  in  deep  mental  research  for  ideas,  I  ask  you,  how  is 
she  to  find  the  opportunity  to  wax  athletic,  musical,  or  dramatic? 
Of  course  her  play  would  never  interfere  with  her  work. 

Now,  having  settled  that,  but  one  task  remains.  The  task 
of  winning  the  Faculty  over  to  my  views  on  the  subject — but  that 
task  will  have  to  wait  till  I  am  a  bigger  and  braver  person ! 

Mary  Whelan,  '32. 
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LOVE  IN  LIFE  OR  DEATH  IN  LOVE 

" — and  lips,  O,  you, 

The  doors  of  death,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 

A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death !" 

The  truth  and  beauty  and  tenderness  of  Romeo's  last  speech 
are  welded  into  this  one  cry,  when,  having  found  the  wine  of 
life  drawn  from  him,  he  raised  the  cup  of  death  to  his  lips  and, 
with  his  bride,  sought  the  peace  and  love  that  earth  denied  them. 

Since  their  first  kiss  united  them,  Romeo  and  Juliet  had 
found  life  a  hopeless,  dreary  thing  without  each  other.  Though 
each  had  a  premonition  of  approaching  evil  and  death  through 
their  intercourse,  both  drank  deeply  of  the  nectar  which  gave 
them  life — love,  for,  without  it,  life  held  no  charms  nor  chain  for 
either. 

They  had  asked  either  love  or  death.  The  more  precious 
was  denied  to  them  in  life.  Together,  then,  they  sealed  the  bar- 
gain with  death  and  sought  happiness  in  another  world  where 
death  is  lost  forever  in  life. 

From  their  first  meeting  when  Romeo  entered  his  "paradise 
of  love"  till  their  last,  where,  instead  of  the  tender  beauty  and 
content  they  had  hoped  to  share  on  their  wedding  night,  they 
met  in  desperate  passion,  fiercely  drinking  joy  from  their  mar- 
riage, colored  as  it  was,  by  the  nearness  of  death.  Despite  their 
trepidation,  there  is  no  denying  the  sweetness  of  that  hour 
together.  We  who  read  of  them  are  satisfied  that  they  should 
die  because  they  had  that  perfect  hour. 

They  did  not  meet  again — each  kept  a  last  tryst  with  death 
instead  of  love.    But  each  pledged  that  last  meeting  to  the  other. 

For  Romeo,  this  life  had  lost  its  all  when  he  heard  of  Juliet's 
death  and  he,  calmly  and  without  bitterness,  prepared  for  a  better 
one: 

"Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  tonight." 
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The  desperate  measure  of  Juliet's  ill-omened  love  was  drained 
to  its  depths  when  she  awakened  from  her  death-like  sleep  to  find 
Romeo,  newly  dead,  beside  her. 

"Thy  lips  are  warm ! 

O  happy  dagger ! 
This  is  thy  sheath;  there  rest  and  let  me  die !" 

So  Death,  the  shadow  that  darkened  but  could  not  kill  the 
love  dream  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  triumphed.  But  how  far? 
Even  Death  could  not  deprive  them  of  their  one  day  of  perfect 
joy.  Each  was  willing  to  die  rather  than  injure  so  perfect  a  love 
by  living  away  from  it.  Again,  Death,  in  taking  away  life, 
holds  no  terrors  when  life  has  already  given  the  utmost  of  joy. 

For  Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  can  feel  no  regrets.  Pain  and 
Death  have  been  changed  for  them  into  joy  and  life — from  the 
dark  night  of  Death  they  have  risen  into  a  new  day  of  true  happi- 
ness. They  kept  their  bargain  to  Death,  and  somehow,  it  seems 
that,  together  once  again  with  joy  in  their  contact  and  no  fear 
of  parting  or  sorrow,  Romeo  once  again  whispers — this  time 
joyfully — to  Juliet : 

"Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tip  toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops." 

Eleanor  Hennessy,  '32. 
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EDITORIALS 
SPEAKING  OUT 

X  every  institution  there  are  always  a  number  of  criti- 
cisms to  be  expected.  Sometimes  these  criticisms  are 
justified;  other  times  they  are  not.  Our  college  is  no 
different  from  others.  Our  girls  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  usual  run  of  college  students.  Abuses 
may,  and  often  do,  creep  in  a  school  without  particular  notice. 
We,  who  vaunt  our  student  government,  must  correct  these 
abuses.  Those  that  are  beyond  the  students'  activity  will  be 
promptly  attended  to  by  the  Powers-that-be  if  some  little  assist- 
ance is  given  by  the  girls. 

No  one  can  improve  a  condition  unless  that  which  is  wrong 
about  it  be  known.  That  holds  true  of  this  institution.  Condi- 
tions can't  be  improved  unless  the  authorities  know  what  you 
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think  about  it.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  by  no  means  considered 
the  voice  of  God,  but  it  does  carry  some  weight.  One  hears  a 
lot  of  grumbling  about  various  things  but  when  the  time  comes 
to  speak  up,  silence  reigns  supreme.  Modesty  is  a  great  attribute 
in  woman,  but  reticence  can  be  carried  to  the  ridiculous.  There- 
fore, if  you  have  been  "crabbing"  about  something  that  doesn't 
seem  quite  right  to  you,  arm  yourself  with  constrS-xtive  criticism 
and  we'll  be  waiting  to  hear  from  you — at  the  Forum ! 

"AND  SHE  SAID  TO  ME" 

At  some  time  or  other  we  have  all  had  the  experience  of 
arriving  at  the  lower  level  at  about  two  minutes  to  the  hour,  with 
a  class  on  the  third  floor  waiting  for  our  presence.  It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  harrowing  experience.  Some  instinct  urges  us  on, 
reassures  us,  against  the  cold  light  of  reason,  that  we  will  easily 
make  the  three  floors  in  the  moment  and  a  half.  We  take  a  deep 
breath  and  dash  madly  up  the  staircase.  It  seems  to  be  quite  easy 
to  climb.  It  will  be  easy  to  make  it.  We  reckoned,  however, 
without  our  host.  There,  comfortably  parked  on  the  second 
floor  landing,  a  friendly  group  chatters  and  obstructs  the  pas- 
sageway. Oh  yes !  They  move,  to  be  sure,  on  your  breathless 
call  of  "gangway,"  but  they  have  successfully  cramped  your 
marathonic  style.  Just  as  you  hit  the  top  floor,  the  third  bell 
gives  you  a  merry  razzing. 

The  above  incident  is  a  fairly  common  one.  We  have  all 
suffered  so — and  we  have  all  offended  some  one  else  in  the  same 
manner.  The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  the  use  of  a  little  common 
sense.  If  we  must  chat  in  groups,  let's  not  do  it  in  the  line  of 
trafh-c.  Not  only  is  it  unfair  to  the  late-comer,  who  needs  all 
possible  assistance,  but  it's  also  a  mighty  dangerous  practice. 
Some  day  some  one  will  be  so  angry  at  being  overcut  because  of 
some  stair  delay  that  she  will  go  back  and  drop  the  principal 
offender  of  the  group  over  the  side — and  who  will  judge  her 
for  it?  So  be  wise  and  save  your  "And  she  said  to  me — "  till 
some  more  opportune  moment. 
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"COULD  YE  NOT  WATCH  ONE  HOUR  —  ?" 

Each  first  Friday  of  the  month,  from  twelve  noon  until  four 
in  the  afternoon,  there  is  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  our  Chapel.  Every  first  Friday  morning  there  is  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  a  poster  on  which  there  is  room  for  many 
names.  This  poster  divides  the  four  hours  from  twelve  noon  to 
four  P.  M.  into  fifteen  minute  periods.  Fifteen  minutes  is  not 
very  long.  It  is  only  five  minutes  longer  than  the  time  that  we 
waste  between  classes.  Yet  there  regularly  appears  on  the  poster 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  the  College. 

We  believe  that  Almighty  God  exists  in  the  thin  wafer  that 
is  so  fragilely  sheltered  in  its  golden  case.  We  believe  that,  yet 
we  continually  forget  and  neglect  Him,  Who  comes  to  dwell  so 
close  to  us,  so  near  at  hand ! 

The  great  wonder  is  the  emptiness  of  our  auditorium  during 
these  breathless  hours.  The  great  wonder  is  the  patience  of  a 
lonely  God.  The  great  pity  is  the  emptiness  and  the  hardness  of 
our  hearts. 

BE  YOURSELF 

We  rarely  meet  a  girl  who  is  really  satisfied  with  herself. 
If  she  is  tall,  she  laments  the  fact  bitterly  and  gazes  enviously 
on  the  daintiness  of  her  smaller  sisters.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  is  small  or  short,  she  longs  to  be  tall  and  stately  and  tries 
every  known  means  to  affect  the  appearance  of  height.  Most  of 
them,  however,  realize  quite  sensibly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
change  their  height, — but  their  weight — ah,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter. They  can  and  will  change  that!  No  one  can  blame  them 
for  making  themselves,  or  trying  to  make  themselves  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible,  but  we  most  heartily  condemn  the  method  used 
by  the  vast  majority  of  these  restless  maidens. 

Youth  is  the  best  time  of  life.  It  should  be  the  brightest,  the 
liveliest  period  for  everyone.  Why,  then,  ruin  this  glorious  time 
with  worry  about  destructive  diets  ?  The  best  way  to  keep  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit  is  to  live  a  full,  healthy,  active  life.    A  sys- 
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tern  worn  out  and  weakened  by  a  defective  diet  can  not  meet  the 
demands  of  youth  and  of  Hfe. 

If  you  are  planning  to  reduce,  try  this  instead.  Live  more 
intensely  than  you  are  doing  at  the  present  time.  Be  alive,  get 
all  that  life  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  wholesome,  interesting 
activity  and  knowledge.  Stand  on  tiptoe!  Awake  to  the  world 
around  you,  forget  yourself  and  life  for  the  sheer  joy  of  being 
alive!    Be  yourself,  but  don't  stop  to  worry  about  it! 


AS   WE   LIKE   IT 

NONSENSE  AND  STUFF 

ERE  we  are  again  folksies,  for  as  Mrs.  Penny  feather 
would  say,  "Hmmm — mm  and  yass — ss."  Or,  in  case 
the  astute  declarations  of  Mrs.  Pennyfeather  He  not 
within  your  ken,  let's  try  some  foreign  phrases.  They 
always  add  such  a  flavor  to  a  w-riting,  an  air  of — what 
have  you.  Might  we  add,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis  y  noblesse 
oblige"?     No?     well,' never  mind.     It  doesn't  really  matter. 

Open  season  for  Prom  men  has  just  been  on.  Of  course  there 
are  poaching  laws  which  protect  owners,  and  the  "one  each"  law 
which  prevents  the  overflow  in  some  markets  and  scarcity  in 
others.  However,  investigation  shows  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  law  protecting  the  wild  game,  or  might  we  say,  free  men. 
And  WQ  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it,  w^hen 
three  different  girls,  all  unknown  to  each  other,  have  confided 
to  this  department,  their  intention  of  asking  the  same  man ! ! 

^  ^  ^ 

It  seems  that  there  be  many  things  this  department  wot  not 
of.     (Yea,  verily !)     Still  we  bet  even  you  didn't  wot  of  this  one. 
Ever  hear  of  "Cowboy  Coffee"?     (Ye  coffee  lovers,  hark!)    No? 
Well,  here's  the  little  household  hint — 
1  gallon  of  coffee 
1  gallon  of  water 
Boil  steadily  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes;  then  drop  a 
horse  shoe  into  the  mixture.     If  it  sinks,  the  coffee  isn't  done. 
You  know,  a  sort  of  "good  to  the  last  drop"  idea. 
*  *  * 

The  Powers-that-be  ought  to  be  interested  in  this  one.  Sev- 
eral of  our  pursuers  of  higher  education  have  been  seeking  to 
gain  what  pecuniary  assistance  could  be  gained  by  working  ( for- 
give the  pleasant  little  euphuism)  in  one  of  Brooklyn's  larger 
department  stores.     Of  necessity  they  must  undergo  a  course  of 
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training  in  store  routine  before  they  are  permitted  to  sell.  It 
seems  they  were  coached  to  ask,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  sale, 
two  questions.  The  first  was,  "Will  you  take  it  with  you?";  the 
second,  "Will  you  pay  for  it?"  One  of  our  girls,  her  training 
finished,  was  assigned  to  the  house  furnishings.  Right  here  let 
us  remind  you  that  Saturday  (the  day  of  labor)  follows  directly 
on  the  heels  of  Friday — and  G.  A.  Well,  the  house  furnishings- 
one  finally  got  her  first  customer  and  sold  him  a  coffee  percolator. 
Rather  excited  and  rattled  by  her  success,  one  thought  kept 
pounding  through  her  brain.  Those  questions !  They  must  be 
asked ! !    Then,  to  the  customer — 

"Are  you  ready  for  the  question?" 

*  *  * 

Economic  Note:  (Economic  notes  are  getting  to  be  a  habit 
with  this  department. )  Seriously,  though,  have  you  ever  stopped 
to  consider  that  if  all  the  pep-o-mint  Life-Savers  consumed  in 
St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
three,  in  the  course  of  any  ordinary  school  year,  were  laid  end 
to  end — it  wouldn't  really  matter? 

And  so  on,  far,  far,  into  the  night.  .  .  . 

L.  A.  R,  '32. 

PHILOSOPHIA  NONSENSICA 

(Don't  let's  apologize!) 

Canto  I 
The  milkman  sounds  the  note  of  coming  day. 
(What  is  the  problem  of  Reality?) 
The  night  cop  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  Ryan,  Dubray  and  me. 

Canto  II 
Now  breaks  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight 
And  all  the  house  a  solemn  stillness  holds — 
Save  where  this  student  underneath  the  light, 
Learns  much  about  the  substance  of  our  souls. 
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Canto  III 


Save  that  from  the  aforesaid  student's  heart 
A  mournful  sigh  goes  out  upon  the  air; 
"I  wish  I  knew  why  that  old  guy  Descartes 
Took  such  an  interest  in  this  blamed  affair !" 

Canto  IV 

"I  know — but  then,  how  do  I  know  I  know? 
I  think  I  am, — but  then  perhaps  Fm  not. 
I'm  you — I'm  me — we're  all  just  one — and  so — 
Oh  shucks!   It  seems  to  me  a  lot  of  rot. 

Canto  V 

Now  maybe  if  I  write  just  reams  of  stuff 
I  might  pull  down  at  least  a  seventy. 
But  gosh !  I  know  there  is  no  earthly  bluff 
That  that  astute  professor  wouldn't  see! 

Canto  VI 

The  clock  now  sounds  the  warning  hour  of  eight. 
"Oh  well !     I  guess  it's  all  up  now  with  me. 
I  may  as  well  go  in  and  meet  my  fate ; 
To  think  that  it  should  be — 

Philosophy ! ! ! 

Christine  Barton,  '2)2. 


REFLECTIONS 

Truly,  with  the  spiritual  gleam  of  the  stars  reflected  in  our 
eyes  do  we  walk  about  these  days,  for  we  have  just  stepped  from 
the  joyous  glory  of  Christmas-tide  into  the  more  commonplace 
atmosphere  of  this  less  eventful  time. 
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"Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo."  The  sublime  words  of  the  angels 
have  rung  like  a  clarion  call  through  the  ages;  and  today  they 
touch  us  as  sharply,  as  exquisitely  as  they  touched  the  shepherds 
on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem.  Tremulously  our  hearts  arise  in  re- 
sponse to  the  throbbing  of  the  angelic  symphony.  A  spark  of 
the  Divine  perfection  of  our  Saviour  seems  to  be  communicated 
to  our  poor  human  nature.  It  is  exalted,  purified;  and  clad  in 
the  white  garments  of  transfiguration,  the  soul  kneels  as  an  ador- 
ing suppliant  before  its  Infant  King.  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
humility,  of  glorified  charity  and  of  friendship,  we  seek  to  share 
with  all  whom  we  meet,  the  joy  and  the  light  that  are  in  our 
hearts. 

This  sublime  joy,  this  exalted  beauty  of  the  Christmas  season, 
need  not  be  ephemeral,  need  not  be  confined  to  one  short  period 
of  the  year.  In  our  hearts  we  can  keep  enkindled  the  warm 
glimmer  of  the  "Christmas  spirit."  Let  it  flicker  there  steadily 
until  Advent,  in  her  purple  robe  of  penance,  comes  again  to 
touch  it  with  the  taper  of  sacrifice,  to  awaken  once  more,  an  all- 
consuming  flame.  Jane  B.  Gorman,  '34- 
*             *  * 

SPEAKING  OF  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

We  wonder  how  many  people  realize  that  we  of  St.  Joseph's 
are  the  very  proud  possessors  of  a  team  that  has  initiated  hockey 
history  into  the  College  with  a  glorious  season  registering  only 
one  defeat.  This  remarkable  record  was  achieved  under  severe 
difficulties — the  novelty  of  the  sport,  and  the  lack  of  numbers 
and  practising  facilities  proving  extreme  handicaps.  Neverthe- 
less, under  the  able  coaching  of  Miss  Reardon,  the  management 
of  Marie  O'Connor,  and  the  captaincy  of  Kay  Coughlin,  an  effi- 
cient, smoothly-running  machine  was  organized  from  the  rather 
meager  group  of  applicants.  The  first  test  for  the  new  team  came 
when  they  faced  Carroll  Club  at  Prospect  Park;  and  proved 
their  ability  to  overcome  obstacles  by  an  extremely  encouraging 
victory.  The  game  with  Brooklyn  College  while  not  so  satis- 
factory on  the  scoreboard,  gave  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  good 
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sportsmanship  that  is  even  more  essential   (not  that  we  don't 
appreciate  a  victory  along  with  it). 

The  season  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  defeat  of  Georgian 
Court  College  in  Lakewood.  Pages  could  be  written  about  that 
game,  not  only  the  playing,  but  the  incidental  factors.  At  any 
rate,  it  proved  that  hockey  at  St.  Joe's  has  come  to  stay.  We  are 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  opening  of  the  spring  season  in 
March,  when  the  team  will  go  forth  to  greater  conquests. 

Beatrice  MacKinnon,  'ZZ. 

*  *  * 
LIFE  IS  LIKE  THAT 

A  Heroic  Couplet 

Mary  Jane  was  a  modern  girl. 
She  swore  by  Descartes,  Freud  and  Hoyle ; 
But  when  she  met  dear  Billy  Young 
She  found  her  trials  had  just  begun. 

She  loved  him  so  she  could  hardly  breathe 
To  him  her  heart  she  did  bequeath. 
But  Bill,  he  scorned  the  proffered  gift 
And  married  little  Milly  Swift. 

Margaret  Wallace,  '3L 

*  *  * 

ILLUSION 

There  it  stood,  challenging,  immovable,  giving  his  curiosity 
no  answer.  The  base  was  a  round  column,  shining  with  black 
enamel,  rising  to  support  a  small  gleaming  white  tray  that  swung 
engagingly  back  and  forth.  Many  tubes,  dials,  clocks  that  were 
not  clocks,  and  wheels  that  were  not  wheels  puzzled  him.  His 
interest  in  them  counteracted  his  six-year-old  fear  of  the  un- 
known. He  guessed  that  this  place  belonged  to  the  "Nice"  man, 
the  man  who  treated  him  as  he  had  seen  one  man  treat  another. 
At  last,  this  chair  was  comfortable;  moving  restlessly,  he  settled 
himself  against  the  black  leather  upholstery.    What  was  going  to 
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happen  to  him?  Were  they  here  for  a  visit?  If  they  were,  why 
was  his  mother  staying  outside?  He  would  Hke  to  pick  up  some 
of  those  shiny  metal  sticks,  but  if  he  did  he  might  be  treated 
like  a  "little  boy"  by  the  "Nice"  man.  Would  he  never  come  in? 
How  long  would  he  have  to  wait  in  this  chair  ? 

Just  then,  the  "Nice"  man  came  into  the  room  swiftly,  and 
said,  "Now  young  man,  this  won't  hurt  you  a  bit.  Just  open 
your  mouth  wide — " 

Mary  Dolan,  '33. 


COLLEGE   CALENDAR 

CLUB^^^^^^  ^"  Thanksgiving  Eve,  St.  Joseph's  w^as  trans- 
formed into  a  night  club.  The  auditorium  was  the 
scene  of  operations.  Tables  were  set  up  all  around  the  edge  of  it, 
and  the  center  of  the  floor  was  roped  off  for  dancing.  At  mid- 
night came  the  feature  of  the  evening — a  revue  by  professional 
entertainers,  who  donated  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mission  Fund.  There  was  Will  Ward  of  R.  K.  O. ;  two  men 
from  Maddock's  Bag  of  Tricks  of  the  Keith  Circuit,  and  there 
was  a  young  lady  from  Weber's  Dancing  Studio.  In  addition, 
there  were  a  bingo  game  and  a  graphologist  for  those  who  tired 
of  dancing.  Catherine  Carrington  was  the  chairman  of  the 
affair,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  financial,  as  well  as  a  social, 
success,  netting  a  large  profit  for  the  Mission  Fund.  Music  was 
furnished  by  Phil  Paolucci's  orchestra. 


PARENTS' 
DAY 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  30,  the  annual  re- 
ception to  the  parents  of  the  undergraduates  was 
held  at  the  college.  An  interesting  program  of  entertainment 
was  provided.  Vocal  selections  were  rendered  by  Katherine 
Kelly  and  Rita  Dennan.  Musical  selections  were  given  by  Mar- 
garet Ferry,  who  played  a  solo  on  the  piano,  and  by  Beatrice 
Greenbaum,  who  rendered  one  on  the  violin.  In  addition,  there 
were  a  play  by  the  Undergraduate  Association  and  a  talk  by  Fa- 
ther Wiest.  It  was  an  occasion  enjoyed  by  all,  thanks  to  the  able 
efforts  of  Geraldine  McMahon  and  her  committee. 

party'^'^^^  December  23,  the  college  had  its  annual  Christmas 
Party.  The  festivities  started  at  five  o'clock  with 
an  entertainment  which  consisted  of  short  talks  on  the  Christmas 
customs  of  other  lands,  a  dramatic  reading  of  "The  Night  Be- 
fore Christmas"  and  a  number  of  German  Christmas  carols. 
After  tea,  which  was  served  in  the  lunch  room,  the  assembly  re- 
paired to  the  gym.    There  Santa  distributed  the  packages  placed 
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beneath  the  brightly  Hghted  tree.  Marion  Elberfeld,  as  chair- 
man, organized  the  party.  Marion  Meyers  obliged  as  Santa 
Claus. 

l^oi^^xTAT^T.      The  Senior  Prom,  was  held  this  year  at  the  Leverich 

PKOMENADE  •' 

Towers  Hotel  on  December  29.  The  music  was 
supplied  by  Ben  Bernie.  At  midnight,  after  a  short  promenade, 
a  supper  was  served.  Amy  Fraas  and  her  committee  succeeded 
in  making  the  evening  a  pleasurable  one  for  all. 

^^?ilTAT^r.      On  December  30,   the  Junior  Prom,   was  held  at 

PROMENADE  '  -' 

the  College.  Marie  Sabbatino,  Chairman  of  .the 
Prom.  Committee,  led  the  promenade,  which  took  place  promptly 
at  midnight.     Bob  Fallon  furnished  the  music. 

DEBATE       Q^  January  9,  the  scheduled  debate  between  the  Mer- 
cier  Circle  and  the  History  Club  will  take  place. 

DRAMATICS      fhc  Dramatic  Society  will  present  two  plays  during 
the  month  of  January, 

SYMPOSIUM      On  Thursday  afternoon,  December  11,  the  French, 
German  and  Spanish  Clubs  held  a  symposium.  Each 
group  gave  representative  songs  and  readings.     It  was  St.  Jo- 
seph's bit  toward  international  good  will. 


ALUMNAE   NOTES 

OFFICERS  'pj^g  following  are  the  officers  who  were  chosen  to 
direct  Alumnae  activities  this  year:  President,  Flor- 
ence Newman,  '21;  Vice-President,  Mary  McGinnis,  '25;  Re- 
cording Secretary.  Margaret  Crowley,  '26;  Financial  Secretary, 
Margaret  Normile,  '27;  Treasurer,  Marie  O'Shea,  '28. 

WEDDINGS  Recent  weddings  of  Alumnae  number  the  following 
among  their  midst :  In  the  Summer :  Mary  Dehler 
was  married  to  Thomas  Murphy;  Honora  Olive  to  Walter  Re- 
hearser; Myrtle  Foster  to  Harry  White;  Nov.  11:  Genevieve 
Archipoli  was  married  to  Bertrand  Kelley ;  Nov.  15  :  Isabel  Hall 
to  Francis  Perry;  Nov.  29:  Mary  O'Meara  married  Samuel 
McNeil;  Grace  O'Brien  married  Michael  Martin. 

ENGAGEMENTS    ]\jary  Kcllv,  '28,  has  announced  her  engagement 

to  Joseph  Hoermann.     The  wedding  is  scheduled 

for  January  12.     Margaret  Doyle,  whose  engagement  to  Walter 

Dunderman  has  been  announced,  will  be  married  on  December  27. 

Sr^^J^'^'^^  The  list  of  scholastic  activities  of  the  members  of  the 
Alumnae  is  particularly  long.  Marietta  Rockefeller. 
'26,  and  Estelle  Stawiarski,  '27,  are  studying  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Fordham.  Bernadette  Dolan,  '27,  and  Mary  Stack,  '27, 
are  working  for  their  Ph.D.'s  at  Columbia.  Anne  Schrage,  '27, 
is  working  for  her  M.A.  in  Dramatics  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia.  Mary  Kane  and  Grace  Hart  of  '28,  Marie  Keegan 
and  Margaret  Conway,  '29,  Helen  Earthen,  Jeanette  Hannon, 
Julia  Gubitosi,  Kathleen  Mulrooney,  Marion  Toschack,  Gertrude 
Reynolds,  and  Theresa  Schreiber,  all  of  '30,  are  studying  for 
their  M.A.  deerees. 


-fc>' 


JJJJf  SIGNAL    Agnes  McShane,  '26,  passed  the  English  Promo- 
tion Examination.    Mary  McDonnell,  '26,  has  been 
appointed  to  Continuation  School.     Madge  Keenan  Moyles  has 
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entered  upon  her  clerkship  in  law.  Mary  Stack,  '27,  is  now  a 
professor  at  Brooklyn  University.  Irene  Lent,  '26,  has  passed 
the  English  High  School  Exam,  and  will  be  appointed  shortly. 
Anne  Schrage,  '27,  has  also  passed  a  promotion  examination  and 
will  soon  be  appointed  as  an  Oral  English  teacher. 

"This  Light,"  the  anthology  of  Catholic  college  verse,  pub- 
lished by  the  Alumnae  last  year,  will  appear  soon  in  a  second 
edition.  Grace  Reynolds  and  Florence  Newman  were  co-chair- 
men of  the  undertaking. 

The  state  convention  of  the  L  F.  C.  A.  met  on  November  8. 
Dorothy  Willmann  was  reelected  Governor.  Constance  Doyle 
is  the  delegate  from  St.  Joseph's  and  Marie  O'Shea  is  the 
alternate. 


PHILOSOPHY   OF   LIFE 


N  this  high  pressure  age  of  innovation  and  crowded  ex- 
istence, those  of  us  who  read  encounter  a  great  deal  of 
pessimism  and  despondency  in  current  philosophizing. 
We  search  the  world-  for  a  renewal  of  hope.  But  the 
world  affords  little  inspiration.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
distress,  distrust  and  conflict.  We  are  overwhelmed  by  strange 
values  and  valuations.  If  we  seek  a  solution  in  the  fact  of  indi- 
vidualization, we  find  personality  become  selfishness  and,  every- 
where, frenzied  competition.  We  perceive  a  great,  dreary  world 
with  multitudes  of  human  beings  incessantly  striving  and  strug- 
gling. So  few  of  these  will  be  remembered;  so  few  have  been. 
Do  they  labor  in  vain?  The  end  of  all  is  death.  In  the  long 
ages  of  history,  but  a  handful  have  left  a  memory  of  their 
existence  to  posterity.  What  of  the  rest?  We  are  not  the  cause 
of  our  being.     Why  are  we  here  and  what  is  our  end? 

In  the  midst  of  our  troubled  questioning,  we  turn  to  nature 
for  solace.  We  view  the  "green  flowery  rock-built  earth,"  the 
trees,  the  mountains,  rivers,  many-sounding  seas,  and  above,  the 
great  silent-rolling  heavens.  We  gaze  in  wonder  and  awe.  And 
even  while  we  marvel,  we  catch  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope.  This 
world  with  its  seas  and  stars,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  sights 
and  sounds  and  motions,  with  its  unspeakable  beauty  and  mystery 
and  wonder,  cannot  be  a  futile  thing.  There,  we  have  glimpsed 
the  Cause.  We  begin  to  know  the  vast  fact  of  proportion  and 
as  we  perceive  the  relation  of  part  and  whole,  we  grow  in  faith 
and  understanding.  Perhaps,  in  that  moment  of  strange  exul- 
tation, we  have  visioned  that  greater  purer  grandeur  that  is 
Infinity  and  Eternity,  and  unconsciously  we  perceive  more  of 
the  meaning  of  life  than  we  have  ever  found  in  years  of  experi- 
ence. At  least,  we  sensed  the  Answer  and  we  can  hope.  It  is 
but  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  greater  reality  which  can  be  known 
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only  by  death.  Strangely  enough,  this  inevitable,  necessary  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle  of  life  is  the  vaguest,  most  baffling  problem  of 
all.  But  we  will  not  fear  to  die.  We  have  seen  the  Light  and 
we  trust  in  the  Source. 

True,  we  cannot  remain  on  the  heights  of  inspiration.  We 
must  return  to  the  turmoil  of  living.  We  shall  work  'midst  the 
frenzy  and  racket  and  rivalry  of  a  heedless,  hurrying  world. 
We  shall  find  our  fellow-men  false,  deceitful,  selfish.  They  are 
playing  a  game;  they  must  play  it  if  they  would  participate  in 
the  crazy  competition  of  modern  life.  This  should  not  discourage 
us  for  we  have  encountered  the  Truth,  we  know  our  duty  and 
we  trust  in  God  for  the  end.  We  can  view  life  fearlessly  and 
contentedly.  We  can  enjoy  existence  and  rejoice  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

Why  not?  Life  is  romance;  it  is  adventure.  We  ride  on  a 
great  quest.  We  have  not  chosen  the  task.  We  have  been  ap- 
pointed. We  must  prove  ourselves  worthy.  Neither  pleasure 
nor  grief  shall  detain  us.  Let  us  gallantly  overcome  difficulties; 
dismiss  petty  worries,  rememljering  that  in  perspective,  trouble 
and  sorrow  are  diminished  and  the  joys  of  the  past  persist  con- 
spicuously. Happily,  none  of  us  is  granted  complete  experience. 
Hence  we  are  spared  disillusionment  and  are  spurred  on  by  won- 
dering and  wishing.  Aside  from  the  personal  satisfaction  we 
find  in  activity,  the  excitement  of  adventure,  the  romance  of  life, 
there  is  the  more  abiding,  more  noble  happiness  which  comes 
from  the  realization  of  our  individual  contribution  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  vast  plan  of  the  Master.  After  all,  this  is  our 
nearest  approach  to  bliss  on  earth.  We  are  rational  beings,  our 
minds  seek  knowledge  and  their  greatest  intellectual  attainment 
is  but  a  feeble  recognition  of  our  inferiority  and  the  wondrous 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty.  If  we  could  sincerely  real- 
ize that  the  aspiration  is  greater  than  the  accomplishment,  we 
would  have  experienced  the  most  complete  happiness  that  human 
life  affords. 

To  appreciate  the  poetry  of  existence,  we  should  study  the 
art  of  living.     Dream ! 
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"Who  dreams  shall  live! 
And  if  we  do  not  dream 
Then  we  shall  build 

No  Temple  into  Time." 

Dream  —  but  view  life  and  the  realities  of  life  honestly.  Then 
rearrange  the  true  picture  to  conform  with  your  ideal. 

Mary  Loftus.  '29. 


Jn  mrmnnam 

LoRiA  extends  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  to  Mary  Sheridan, 
to  Genevieve  Sheridan  Magee,  and  to  Mary  Moore  Waldorf  on 
the  death  of  their  mothers;  to  Mary  Dehler  Murphy,  to  Ruth 
Kramer  and  to  Elinor  McDonald  on  the  death  of  their  fathers; 
to  Margaret  Ferry  on  the  death  of  her  grandmother;  to  Mary 
Murtha  on  the  death  of  her  brother. 
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EVENING  SKY 

To  me  the  evening  sky's  but  a  palette  .  .  . 

The  palette  of  the  fairies. 

They  steal  at  the  end  of  day  ...  to  bespatter  the  heavens  with 
beauty. 

They  creep  unheralded  through  the  skies 

Dancing  in  the  gay  colors  .  .  .  then  fleeing  breathlessly  home- 
ward. 

Their  foot-tracks  cover  the  heavens  with  ethereal  beauty. 

Those  fairy  queens  whose  light  feet  have  traced  pink,  rose  and 
amythyst  paths, 

Look  back  upon  their  work-disdainful  of  those  mortals 

Who  gaze  rapturously  upon  the  beauteous  sunset. 

For  this  sunset  is  but  a  breath  of  untold  wonders  in  their  realm. 

Those  goblins  following — they,  too,  leave  their  mark  upon  the 
skies. 

But  their's  are  not  the  light,  gay  tints  .  .  .  their's  not  the  happy 
shades. 

They  have  left  a  lane  of  purples,  deep  blues  and  sorrowful  greys. 

Those  enslaved  beings  have  left  a  rim  of  dark,  unfathomable 
beauty 

Exhaling  the  breath  of  deep  sorrow  .  .  . 

So  these  mysterious  creatures  have  left  a  scent  behind  them, 

A  faint  perfume  of  gaiety  and  sorrow  intermingled 

Into  that  which  mortals  call  the  evening  sky. 

Marthe  Quinotte,  '34. 


ICONOCLAST 

NOTHER  hardy  adventurer  has  stormed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  America's  traditions — and  stormed  it  in  triumph. 
Another  ilkision  has  fallen  before  the  devastating  and 
ruthless  power  of  a  man  who  could  see  clearly  when  all 
others  were  blind,  who  could  sing  when  all  others  were 
silent. 

Robert  Frost  does  not  disguise  his  love  of  New  England — 
his  love  is  that  precious  product  of  intimacy,  the  strength  of 
which  triumphs  over  the  hardships  which  love  so  often  brings. 
Because  he  has  presented  to  us  a  New  England  that  can  be  a 
hard  task-mistress  as  well  as  a  source  of  inspiration  argues  noth- 
ing but  his  slavery  to  truth. 

Brought  up  as  we  were  on  the  American  legend  of  New 
England,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  accept  the  startling  severity  of  the 
picture  Frost  has  given  us,  and  to  refashion  our  ideas  on  the 
moulds  he  has  established.  Whence  came  these  gray  specters 
from  the  graves  of  New  England's  sainted  forefathers?  Whence 
came  these  grim  images  of  the  present? 

To  us  New  England  was  the  land  of  the  sturdy  and  brave. 
It  was  the  land  of  Whittier,  glowing  with  memories  of  his  boy- 
hood; of  Lowell,  appreciative,  intellectually  and  aesthetically  of 
her  beauty;  of  Emerson,  worshipping  at  the  temple  of  her  loveli- 
ness as  a  Greek  worshipped  at  the  altar  of  his  gods;  of  Thoreau, 
happy  in  living  with  the  very  soil  of  his  land,  rejoicing  like  a 
lover  in  her  strength  and  in  her  somber  perfection. 

We  know,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  tragedy  of  New  England 
from  these  men.  We  know  something  of  the  terrible  sacrifice 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  her  life  as  such,  and  the  blood 
with  which  she  was  christened.  But  we  only  know  enough  to 
make  us  believe  as  implicitly  in  the  New  England  tradition  as 
we  believe  in  our  creed.  Here  was  a  race  of  people  apart.  Here 
was  a  race  of  giants  who  had  fought  with  the  soil,  the  stern 
winters,  and  the  terrible  droughts  of  summer  as  had  Jacob  with 
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his  angel — and  had  come  forth  the  victor.  They  stood  colossal, 
and  unafraid  against  the  lowering  grey  skies  of  their  native  land, 
measuring  their  strength  with  the  magnificent  trees  which  encircle 
them  and  their  endurance  with  the  grey  cliffs  which  tower  over 
their  uplifted  heads. 

To  Robert  Frost  this  tradition  has  no  significance  whatsoever. 
He  simply  disregards  it  in  the  scheme  of  things,  as  inessential. 
Life,  to  him,  is  made  up  of  far  more  important  matters — of  the 
mysteries  of  plowing  and  sowing  the  rich  fields;  of  the  loveliness 
of  a  tiny  tuft  of  flowers  found  in  a  deserted  field ;  of  the  transient 
beauty  of  spring  pools;  and  the  strange  delights  of  country  life. 

He  had  lived  too  close  to  the  soil  either  to  be  charmed  by  its 
abstract  beauty  or  to  be  too  quickly  disillusioned  by  its  harsh- 
ness. As  he  found  life,  he  accepted  it,  drinking  in  its  passing 
joys  and  its  sorrows  with  a  fierce  energy  and  a  shrewd  phi- 
losophy : 

"I'd  like  to  get  away  from  earth  a  while 
And  then  come  back  to  it  and  begin  over 
May  no  fate  wilfully  misunderstand  me 
And  half  grant  what  I  wish  and  snatch  me  away 
Not  to  return.    Earth's  the  right  place  for  love 
I  don't  know  where  it's  likely  to  go  better." 

Frost  did  not  abandon  entirely  the  whispering  lanes  of  lofty 
trees,  the  soft  cries  of  birds,  the  green  peace  of  the  meadows, 
which  have  always  formed  the  traditional  background  of  his 
New  England.  To  him  these  things  are  still  surrounded  by  a 
sacred  eternal  loveliness.  But  he  remembers  as  well  the  harsh 
whiteness  and  biting  cold  of  New  England  winters  and  the 
quivering,  haze-like  heat  of  New  England  summers.  He  is  at 
once  a  bit  of  the  poet  and  a  bit  of  the  farmer.  He  surveys 
things  with  a  minuteness  of  vision  and  a  breadth  of  knowledge 
that  make  his  descriptions  and  his  appeals  to  the  senses  more 
vivid  than  reality.  Careful  reading  of  his  poetry  is  an  education 
in  the  intricacies  of   farm  life,  whether  it  be  the  professional 
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manner  of  swinging  a  birch  tree,  or  the  dehghtful  mysteries  of 
apple-picking.  We  learn  strange  intimate  details  of  that  life — 
the  sort  of  thing  a  farmer  must  often  have  to  worry  about — the 
difficulty,  for  example,  of  building  a  stone  wall  and  of  that 
something 

"that  doesn't  love  a  wall 
That  sends  the  frozen  ground  swell  under  it 
And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun." 

This  is  the  thrill  of  beauty  that  rushes  through  his  poetry 
like  a  clean  spring  wind. — this  beauty  born  of  truth,  this  con- 
vincing and  wonderful  sincerity. 

People  he  treats  with  the  same  earnestness,  the  same  search- 
ing analysis.  To  all  the  lives  he  touches  and  to  all  these  dramas 
into  which  he  hurls  us  so  unceremoniously,  he  has  added  this 
same  startling  vividness,  born  of  nothing  but  their  utter  reality. 

Can  one  ever  forget  the  woman  in  "Home  Burial"  who,  mad- 
dened by  weeks  of  mourning  the  death  of  her  only  child,  turns 
upon  her  husband  and  denounces  him ;  and  then  the  utter  bewil- 
derment with  which  he  answers  her? 

That,  to  Robert  Frost  is  a  conception  of  life — a  constant 
beating  and  bruising  of  our  wings  against  the  walls  of  others' 
incomprehension.  We  are  to  him  just  souls,  fighting  for  life 
in  the  darkness  about  us, — terribly  alone  and  terribly  desolate. 
Consequently  we  do  not  find  in  his  poetry  the  rollicking  com- 
panionship that  so  often  marks  the  poetry  of  country  life.  He 
had  been  forced  into  that  life,  and  he  knew  too  well  the  bitter 
loneliness  to  which  it  condemned  him.  With  a  poet's  insight 
he  saw  all  the  misery  which  sprang  from  the  loneliness  of  those 
long,  cold  nights,  all  the  desolation  of  those  isolated  farmhouses, 
all  the  dreariness  of  the  lives  which  they  sheltered. 

Can  one  ever  forget  either  the  pathetic  figure  of  Silas  in  the 
"Death  of  the  Hired  Man,"  who  came  back  to  the  farmhouse  he 
had  always  known  as  if  he  were  coming  home,  to  die  because 

"Home  is  the  ])lace  where,  when  you  have  to  go  there. 
They  have  to  take  you  in." 
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Behind  the  simple,  countrified  speech  of  this  dialogue,  there 
is  a  drama  enacted  that  is  made  greater  by  the  medium  employed 
to  present  it.  It  is  tragedy  unadorned  by  profundity  and  it  is 
as  impressive  as  it  is  unassuming. 

Robert  Frost  must  have  loved  these  people,  or  he  could  never 
have  thought  with  them  and  spoken  through  them  as  he  does. 

It  was  as  a  poet,  capable  of  sheer  loveliness  that  I  first  learned 
to  love  Robert  Frost — as  the  lyricist  and  not  as  the  realist.  I 
have  already  mentioned  his  efifective  appeal  to  the  senses:  in  his 
descriptions  he  allows  this  faculty  of  his  to  run  riot.  I  quote 
from  "Freedom  of  the  Moon" : 

"I've  tried  the  new  moon  tilted  in  the  air 
Above  a  hazy  tree — and  farmhouse  cluster 
As  you  might  try  a  jewel  in  your  hair. 

I've  pulled  it  from  a  crate  of  crooked  trees, 
And  brought  it  over  glossy  water,  greater. 
And  dropped  it  in,  and  seen  the  image  wallow. 
The  color  run,  all  sorts  of  wonder  follow." 

He  takes  a  painter's  delight  in  an  harmonious  confusion  of 
colors,  and  a  musician's  delight  in  melody.  His  favorite  method 
of  portrayal  is  by  personification.  "West  Running  Brook,"  in 
which  we  see  Frost  the  philosopher  is  a  perfect  example  of  this. 
It  is  told  through  the  lips  of  two  lovers: 

"It  flows  between  us 
To  separate  us  for  a  panic  moment. 
It  flows  between  us,  over  us,  and  zvifli  us. 
It  is  time,  strength,  tone,  light,  life,  and  love — 
And  even  substance  lapsing  unsubstantial ; 
The  universal  cataract  of  death 
That  spends  to  nothingness — and  unresisted, 
Save  by  some  strange  resistance  in  itself, 
Not  just  a  swerving,  but  a  throwing  back. 
As  if  regret  were  in  it  and  were  sacred." 
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And  again,  in  lighter  vein,  the  minor  tragedy  of  "Lodged" : 

'*The  rain  to  the  wind  said 
'You  push  and  I'll  pelt.' 
They  so  smote  the  garden  bed 
That  the  flowers  actually  knelt, 
And  lay  lodged — though  not  dead. 
I  know  how  the  flowers  felt." 

And  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  this  bit  from  "Birches" : 

"You  may  see  their  trunks  arching  in  the  woods 
^'ears  afterwards,  trailing  their  leaves  on  the  ground 
Like  girls  on  hands  and  knees  that  throw  their  hair 
Before  them  over  their  heads  to  dry  in  the  sun." 

There  are  times  when  I  like  to  imagine  Robert  Frost  as  a 
simple  farmer,  shading  his  eyes  with  a  work-stained  hand  and 
surveying  the  land  about  him  with  a  farmer's  shrewd,  farseeing 
eyes.  There  are  other  times  when  I  like  to  picture  him  as  an 
artist,  tracing  with  delicate  brush,  the  finer  shadings  and  the 
wispy  loveliness  of  his  native  land.  But,  best  of  all,  I  like  to  see 
him  striding  with  iconoclastic  boots  over  other  men's  work, 
destroying  the  lovely  pictures  only  to  create  by  the  same  generous 
impulse,  a  lovelier  reality. 

Mary  E.  Cronin,  '3L 


HOPELESS 

The  fire  leaped  high  .  .  . 

Sparks,  like  the  vagrant  hopes  of  Magdalens, 

Flew  up  and  disappeared  in  their 
Consummate  union  with  darkness. 
One  last  slight  flame  .  .  . 
Then  nothing  but  small,  gray  embers  .  .  . 
Cold  despair  ...  all  lost  .  .  . 
But  the  sparks  had  lived  .  .  .  for  awhile  .  .  . 

Angela  M.  Deegan,  '32. 


SPRING   COMES   TO   NEW  YORK 

LTHOUGH  Spring  in  the  country  has  been  the  theme 
for  poets'  songs  ever  since  the  world  began,  Spring  in 
New  York  will  always  be  for  us  a  time  of  never-ending 
wonder,  of  fascination  and  of  dreams. 

The  afternoons  at  school  seem  very  long,  and  the 
sound  of  roller  skates  beneath  our  windows  bears  a  challenge  to 
us  to  run  out,  to  strap  on  a  pair  of  roller  skates  and  to  go  some- 
where, perhaps  to  where  the  dim,  fairy-like  outline  of  the 
Chrysler  building  can  be  seen  several  miles  away  from  us.  Back 
in  our  minds,  the  literal  side  of  us  gently  reminds  that  we  are 
rather  group-up  for  roller  skates — and  anyway  that  there  is  a 
river  between  us  and  the  Chrysler  building.  But  we  push  these 
annoying  thoughts  aside  and  continue  our  dreams. 

When  school  is  out,  we  walk  down  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  city.  We  throw  our  coats  open  and  take  off  our 
gloves.  The  cold,  fresh  air  gives  a  caressing  touch  to  our 
fingers.  We  know  that  we  will  probably  have  a  cold  tomorrow — 
but  what  does  that  matter  today,  when  there's  Spring  in  the  air. 

We  pass  a  florist  shop.  The  window  is  very  beautiful  and 
makes  us  catch  our  breath.  It  is  filled  with  pink  and  lavender 
tulips  and  very  yellow  jonquils.  We  want  to  run  in  and  gather 
hundreds  of  them  in  our  arms — but  again  convention  stops  us. 

We  continue  our  walk,  and  in  the  park  we  see  pink  and  white 
babies  wheeled  by  pink  and  white  nursemaids.  We  get  the  damp, 
black  earth  all  over  our  best  shoes — but  we  scarcely  notice  it. 
(Our  mothers  will,  though.) 

Coming  out  of  the  park,  we  pass  a  hat  shop,  gay  with  new 
Spring  styles.  One  might  criticize  them  because  they  are  un- 
doubtedly cheap.  But  they  bear  the  spirit  of  Spring  with  them 
and  today — that's  all  that  matters. 

At  last  we  approach  the  place  for  which  we  have  been  look- 
ing a  long  time  on  our  travels — the  Five  and  Ten.  We  are 
dazzled  at  first  by  the  bright  sunlight  on  the  shiny  array  of 
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trinkets,  but  as  our  eyes  grow  accustomed  to  the  light,  we 
examine  carefully  all  the  fascinating  things  on  the  counters. 
Our  eyes  are  attracted  at  once  to  the  counter  on  which  are  laid 
rows  and  rows  of  shiny,  colored  pencils  with  fat,  red  erasers 
that  promise  well  for  chewing.  Although  we  don't  need  pencils, 
we  can't  resist  the  temptation  of  buying  some.  We  then  go  to 
the  toy  counter  and  play  with  the  mechanical  automobiles  until 
the  icy  salesgirl  asks  what  we  want — upon  which  we  melt  into 
nothingness  and  depart. 

We  proceed  to  the  ribbon  counter  and  try  to  think  of  some- 
thing we  could  possibly  use  a  beautiful  piece  of  bright  blue  ribbon 
for — and  are  unsuccessful.  On  the  way  out,  against  our  better 
judgment,  we  weigh  ourselves  on  the  shiny,  white  scales  and  are 
instantly  sorry.  We  cordially  agree  with  the  man  who  first  said 
that  what  we  didn't  know  wouldn't  bother  us. 

When  we  again  find  ourselves  on  the  street,  the  sun  is  begin- 
ning to  go  down.  Each  floating  cloud  in  the  west  has  become 
pale  pink  or  orange.  The  lights  begin  to  wink  from  the  elevated 
trains.  There's  noise  all  around  us,  but  we  don't  mind  anything 
now  because  Spring  has  come  to  New  York. 

Dorothy  J.  Kilcoin,  '34. 

NIGHT  WIND 

Night  wind  rushes 

Screaming  at  the  birches 
Tearing  all  the  tresses  of  the 
wild  willow  tree. 

Night  wind  brushes 

Robins  from  their  perches 
In  its  everlasting  flying  outward 
to  the  sea. 

Kathleen  A.  Ford,  '31. 


RUPERT   BROOKE 

ICCASIONALLY,  there  enters  into  the  field  of  literature 
a  young  voice  so  challenging,  so  powerful,  bearing  so 
obviously  the  marks  of  genius  that  it  immediately  finds 
recognition.  Such  was  Rupert  Brooke,  the  voice  of 
young  England  during  the  World  War.  Born  in  1887, 
he  died  in  1915  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  leaving  behind 
him  a  handful  of  excjuisite  verses.  His  education  was  fairly 
typical  of  that  of  the  English  youth  of  moderate  means — Rugby 
(where  his  father  was  an  assistant  master),  Kings  College,  Cam- 
bridge, some  study  at  Munich  and  a  wander  year.  Then  came 
the  war,  and  the  ardent  young  patriot  quickly  volunteered.  After 
one  year's  service  he  died  on  a  French  hospital  ship,  on  April  23. 
He  "died  for  England"  on  the  day  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
He  was  buried  at  night,  by  torchlight  in  an  olive  grove.  If  you 
go  there,  you  will  find  a  little  wooden  cross  with  just  his  name 
and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  marked  in  black. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  much  has  been  written  and  said. 
According  to  one  friend  he  was  "a  golden  young  Apollo  who 
made  friends  and  adorers  wherever  he  went" ;  and  in  the  words 
of  an  editor,  "the  whole  effect  (of  his  appearance)  was  almost 
ludicrously  beautiful."  But  more  poignant  than  his  outward 
perfection  was  his  inward  grace  and  beauty  shown  in  his  poems. 
My  favorite  is  "The  Great  Lover,"  in  which  he  enumerates  all 
the  little  things  which  have  given  him  pleasure. 

"White  plates  and  cups,  clean-gleaming 
Ringed  with  blue  lines;  and  feathery,  faery  dust; 
Wet  roofs  beneath  the  lamplight;  the  strong  crust 
Of  friendly  bread;" 

And  so  on  for  thirty  lines,  loving  these  for  their  own  sakes 
as  well  as  for  their  connotation.  In  "Blue  Evening,"  he  describes 
the  "April  twilight  on  the  river,  the  still  ecstatic,  fading  skies," 
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and  the  trees  and  the  buildings  whispering  to  him — "deHcious 
words'"  which,  though  he  loves,  alas,  he  cannot  understand. 

During  his  wander-year,  Rupert  Brooke  spent  some  time  in 
the  South  Seas.  He  wrote  several  poems  illustrative  of  the 
languid  beauty  of  these  regions.  "Tiare  Tahiti"  and  Waikiki" 
are  filled  with  the  musical,  native  words  and  the  haunting  beauty 
of  the  spot,  where 

"Warm  perfume  like  a  breath  from  vine  and  tree. 
Drifts  down  the  darkness.     Plangent,  hidden  from  eyes, 
Somewhere  an  eukaleli  thrills  and  cries 
And  stabs  with  pain  the  night's  brown  savagery  .  .  . 
And  new  stars  burn  into  the  ancient  skies 
Over  the  murmurous  soft  Hawaiian  sea." 

There  are  several  poems,  among  them  "Wagner,"  "A  Chan- 
nel Crossing,"  "Blame  Her"  and  "He  Wonders  Whether  to 
Praise  or  Blame  Her,"  in  which  his  disgust,  his  anger,  are  vio- 
lently poured  out,  in  "grossness  of  diction  caught  from  his 
EHzabethan  studies."  He  was  a  true  and  steadfast  lover  of 
beauty,  joy  and  love,  and  when  they  were  defiled,  he  burst  forth 
with  invective. 

But  I  prefer  to  think  of  him  in  his  more  ardent  moments, 
a  boy  who  wrote  what  might  be  considered  his  epitaph. 

"H  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me 
That  there  is  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England.     There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth,  a  richer  dust  concealed; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware. 
Gave  once  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's  breathing  English  air, 
Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  the  suns  of  home." 

Mary  Dolan,  '33. 


LIBERTY 

S  old  Joe  Harney  saw  the  ancient  Ford  clatter  around  the 
last  bend  in  the  winding  mountain  road,  he  had  a  pre- 
monition of  impending  trouble,  for  nothing  of  ordinary 
importance  would  ever  induce  anyone  to  attempt  the 
arduous  task  of  driving  up  the  mountain  on  the  side  of 
which  Joe's  small  farm  nestled.  With  a  vague  idea  of  getting 
the  worry  over  with  quickly,  he  walked  slowly  down  the  road  to- 
ward the  approaching  car.  Of  late  Joe  had  avoided  trouble  as 
much  as  possible,  especially  as  the  least  sign  of  a  disturbance  gave 
Maria  ample  excuse  to  air  all  the  injuries  and  injustices  she  had 
received  at  his  hands  since,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  she  had  married  him.  "But,"  she  would  always 
add,  "I  didn't  know  then  what  a  lazy  creature  you  were,  you 
were  pretty  careful  to  keep  that  from  me  when  you  came  court- 
ing." Joe  could  almost  hear  her  now  as  he  had  so  often  done 
before,  standing  in  condemning  silence,  while  she,  with  hands 
firmly  planted  on  her  hips,  head  high,  and  eyes,  which  had  lost 
none  of  their  sparkle  with  the  passing  years,  flashing  scorn  at 
him,  would  I  launch  forth  again  on  her  endless  harangue.  When 
she  was  finished  he,  having  forgotten  his  retort  about  her  not 
letting  him  know  what  a  sharp  tongue  she  had  until  after  they 
were  married,  would  be  too  ashamed  to  do  anything  but  mumble 
an  incoherent  apology  and  try  to  smooth  things  over. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Harney."  A  voice  broke  in  on  Joe's  musings, 
interrupting  them.  Joe  looked  into  the  car  which  had  stopped 
next  to  him.  A  bareheaded,  sunburned  lad  smilingly  extended 
a  piece  of  paper  to  him.  "They  got  a  telegram  for  you  at  the 
office  and  they  telephoned  it  on  to  Ma.  She  thought  it  was  im- 
portant so  she  made  me  bring  it  up.  They'll  send  the  telegram 
later.  .  .  .  Here,  take  it,"  continued  the  boy,  pushing  the  paper 
into  Joe's  reluctant  hand.  Joe  clutched  the  paper  tightly  and 
without  a  word  to  the  waiting  boy,  strode  quickly  to  the  house. 
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The  boy  looked  after  him  in  wonder,  for  he  had  expected  to  be 
offered  a  glass  of  lemonade  or  cold  milk  after  his  warm,  weary 
trip.  As  Joe  never  turned  his  head  to  see  if  he  were  still  there, 
the  boy  turned  the  car  around  and  departed  down  the  mountain 
trail,  muttering  over  the  man's  queerness. 

When  Joe  neared  the  house  he  hesitated,  for  the  word  "tele- 
gram" had  filled  him  with  dread.  His  thoughts  jumped  back 
to  a  day  six  years  ago  when  he  had  trudged  wearily  up  the  hill, 
bearing  such  a  message  for  Maria.  It  had  contained  word  of 
her  aunt's  death.  There  had  not  been  enough  money  for  Maria's 
fare  to  the  city  and  when  Joe  had  offered  to  sell  his  best  cow,  she 
had  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn.  Her  biting,  humiliating  sarcasm 
had  finally  driven  him  to  the  refuge  of  the  barn  where  he  had 
slept  for  two  nights  until,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
Maria  had  sought  him  out  and  grudgingly  apologized.  Joe  al- 
ways remembered  with  shame  that  if  she  hadn't  come  to  the  barn 
that  third  day,  he  would  have  gone  to  her. 

Entering  the  cool,  spotless  kitchen  Joe  found  Maria  paring 
vegetables  for  dinner. 

"Wipe  your  feet  on  the  mat,  Joe  Harney,"  she  called  out  to 
him  as  he  slammed  the  screen  door  shut. 

Mechanically  Joe  obeyed  her  command.  Silently  he  walked 
over  to  her  and  handed  her  the  paper,  rumpled  and  soiled  by  his 
earth  stained  fingers. 

"Humph,  humph,  what's  this?"  she  asked,  glancing  question- 
ingly  at  her  husband. 

"I  don't  know,  I  didn't  read  it,"  he  answered,  as  he  lowered 
his  huge  body  into  a  chair  near  the  table  and  absentmindedly  be- 
gan to  juggle  a  couple  of  potatoes.  Suddenly  he  remembered 
that  this  always  made  Maria  nervous  and  he  quietly  replaced  the 
potatoes  on  the  table,  guiltily  looking  in  her  direction,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  staring  disapprovingly  at  him.  To  his  surprise 
and  uneasiness,  he  found  her  deeply  engrossed  in  the  contents 
of  the  paper.  That  meant  it  was  important.  He  sat  fearfully 
waiting  for  an  outburst,  but  hearing  only  the  sibilant,  hissing 
sounds  Maria  made  as  she  voicelessly  read  the  note  to  herself. 
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''Joe,"  she  cried  suddenly,  in  a  voice  shrill  whit  excitement, 
"it's  George.  My  brother  George  died  this  morning.  He's  the 
only  relative  I  have,  Joe,  so  I'll  have  to  go  to  the  city  to  his 
funeral.  You  hitch  up  the  mare,  right  now,  cause  I'm  leaving 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  ready." 

Maria  quickly  untied  her  apron  and  hung  it  on  its  accus- 
tomed hook.  Then  without  waiting  for  any  comment  from  Joe 
she  walked  briskly  from  the  room.  The  old  man  sat  stunned 
in  his  chair  after  his  wife  had  gone.  All  he  could  remember 
was  that  she  hadn't  said  anything  about  railroad  fare.  He 
looked  to  see  if  she  had  left  the  note  around  thinking  that  maybe 
they  had  telegraphed  her  the  money  for  her  trip,  but  he  couldn't 
see  the  paper  anywhere.  Hearing  Maria's  footsteps  as  she 
rushed  back  and  forth  in  the  adjourning  room,  he  rose  hurriedly 
from  the  chair  and  tiptoed  from  the  room,  silently  closing  the 
door  after  him.  As  he  passed  the  storeroom  on  his  way  to  the 
barn,  he  automatically  took  an  apple  from  the  barrel  and  began 
to  munch  on  it. 

Halfway  along  the  path  from  the  house  to  the  other  build- 
ing he  stopped  and  surveyed  the  few  acres  of  land  over  which  he 
was  sole  lord  and  he  expanded  visibly  with  pride.  Each  neat, 
square  patch  meant  hours  of  weary  labor,  but  Joe  never  regretted 
it.  He  loved  to  work  with  the  warm,  moist  soil,  and  coax  it  into 
yielding  up  to  him  his  means  of  sustenance.  He  had  no  envy  for 
those  rich  people  content  to  live  cooped  up  in  a  dusty,  close  city. 
Maria  had  sometimes  expressed  a  wish  to  live  in  a  big  house 
away  from  the  tiresome  humdrum  of  farm  life,  but  he  had  al- 
ways thought  that  she  was  only  doing  it  to  irritate  him.  Once, 
in  a  fit  of  despondency,  she  had  even  suggested  asking  George, 
her  brother,  the  doctor,  who  was  quite  wealthy,  to  let  them  live 
in  with  him,  when  the  farm  wasn't  yet  on  a  paying  basis.  Why 
.  .  .  now  that  George  was  dead  Maria  would  naturally  inherit 
all  his  wealth.  This  thought  gave  Joe  a  bad  jolt.  Suppose 
Maria  took  it  into  her  head  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  live  in 
the  city.  Joe  gazed  wistfully  over  his  lands  as  the  idea  took  root 
in  his  mind.     Instinctively  he  squared  his  shoulders  and  a  de- 
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termined  glint  shone  in  his  eyes.  She  could  do  as  she  pleased, 
he  would  never  go  away  from  the  farm  he  loved  and  toiled  over. 
When  he  reached  the  barn  he  discovered  that  he  had  made  a  wide 
circuit  of  the  yard  just  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  throw  the 
apple  core  in  the  pig  sty  and  not  leave  it  lying  in  the  yard,  a 
thing  Maria  detested. 

When  he  drove  the  farm  wagon  around  to  the  front  of  the 
house  Maria  was  already  waiting  for  him  on  the  veranda  steps. 
He  threw  her  bag  into  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  helped  her  up 
onto  the  seat  next  to  him.  The  possibility  of  his  to  leave  his 
beloved  mountains  and  country  made  Joe  more  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  beauties  of  nature  surrounding  them  on  their  journey  to 
town.  The  song  of  a  bird  in  a  nearby  bush  caused  a  lump  to 
form  in  his  throat  and  to  cover  his  emotion  from  the  critical 
eyes  of  his  wife,  he  coughed  huskily.  Maria  glanced  solicitously 
at  him,  but  strangely  refrained  from  speaking.  As  they  neared 
the  village  Joe  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket,  which  he  had 
gotten  from  the  toe  of  a  sock  in  his  drawer  just  before  they 
started,  and  with  a  half  shy,  half  triumphant  gesture  offered  it 
to  Maria. 

"You'll  need  some  money,  Maria.  I  guess  you'd  better  take 
this  now  or  I  might  forget  to  give  it  to  you." 

'T  have  money  of  my  own;  I  don't  need  that,"  said  Maria 
bruskly.  'T  began  to  save  it  about  six  years  ago,"  she  added, 
with  a  meaning  look  in  his  direction.  But  Joe  still  held  it  out 
to  her  and  she  finally  put  it  in  a  black  hand  satchel  she  carried. 

"Thanks  Joe." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.     It's  not  much,  I  guess." 

Each  lapsed  into  a  troubled  silence  again.  As  they  entered 
the  village  they  heard  the  whistle  of  the  approaching  train  and 
Joe  urged  the  horse  to  a  faster  gait.  The  train  was  pulling  into 
the  station  as  they  clambered  down  from  the  wagon.  Joe  felt 
his  carefully  built  up  resistance  gradually  ebbing  away.  Finally 
he  blurted  o'ut. 

"If  you  want  to  stay  and  live  in  the  city,  Maria,  why  I  guess 
we  can  fix  it  all  right." 
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"And  leave  you  here  all  alone,"  panted  Maria,  running  to 
keep  up  with  her  husband. 

Joe  hadn't  considered  this  idea  before,  and  the  mere  thought 
of  the  freedom  it  would  afford  him  overwhelmed  him.  He 
grasped  at  it  eagerly. 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  mean.  Yes,  you  go  to  the  city  to  live  and 
I  stay  here."     He  toyed  delightedly  with  the  thought. 

"Why  you  baby,  you  couldn't  take  care  of  yourself  for  a 
week." 

Then  as  he  started  to  protest  she  looked  quizzically  at  him 
and  said,  "Are  you  trying  to  get  rid  of  me,  Joe  Harney?"  A 
ghost  of  a  smile  played  about  her  thin  lips  and  something  like 
tenderness  shone  in  her  eyes. 

Joe  struggled  manfully  to  give  a  truthful  answer.  Before  he 
had  a  chance  to  speak,  Maria,  at  the  signal  of  an  impatient  train- 
man, boarded  the  car.  The  train  slowly  began  to  move.  Joe 
saw  Maria  choose  a  seat  at  one  of  the  windows  near  him.  In- 
stantly the  bewildered  look  vanished  from  his  face  and,  galva- 
nized into  action,  he  started  down  the  station  after  the  moving 
train.  He  reached  along  side  of  Maria  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
have  her  hear  him  he  motioned  for  her  to  open  the  window.  She 
brushed  aside  the  idea  with  a  shake  of  her  head  and  signified 
that  she  could  hear  him  plainly  as  she  was. 

"Don't  stay  away  long.  Come  home  as  soon  as  you  can,"  he 
shouted  as  the  train  gathered  momentum.  He  ran  along  side  of 
the  car  until,  gaining  speed,  the  train  rushed  ahead,  leaving  him, 
an  ungainly,  heaving  figure,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  track 
waving  a  battered,  felt  hat  at  the  fast  disappearing  locomotive. 

Joe  spent  his  cherished  freedom  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the 
daily  routine  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  enlivening  it  with 
plans  for  Maria's  return. 

Margaret  Wallace,  '31. 


RUSSIAN   ALL   AROUND 

DIDN'T  go  to  the  Lischkevski  Russian  Dance  Recital 
of  my  own  accord.  I  was  dragged  there,  despite  my 
protests,  by  a  fanatic  friend  of  mine  who  took  it  upon 
himself  to  introduce  me  to  all  those  things  and  people 
whom  one  must  know  if  one  is  to  be  considered  cul- 
tured. Two  full  hours  of  verbal  protestations  didn't  do  me  an 
atom  of  good,  and  so,  at  eight-thirty  that  evening  I  found  myself 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Art  Theater,  standing  in  line  with  a  number 
of  New  York's  Ultra-Smart  Ultra-Ultras.  A  few  minutes  later 
w^e  entered  the  theater  proper,  a  musty-smelling  and  dusty  place, 
and  were  shown  to  our  seats  by  a  dark  man  who  pretended  not 
to  be  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  Having  seated  us  in  our 
places,  he  immediately  left  us,  and  I  promptly  engaged  myself 
in  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  occupants  of  the  seats  around  us. 
I  had  barely  decided  upon  the  age  of  the  stout  woman  who  was 
sitting  next  to  me,  and  who  wielded  a  lorgnette  with  a  finesse 
the  equal  of  which  I  had  never  seen,  when  the  lights  were 
lowered,  and  an  ominous  and  respectful  hush  fell  over  the  house. 
The  first  number  on  the  program  called  for  a  solo  number 
by  Lischkevski  herself;  with  the  greatest  expectation  were  spent 
the  last  few  moments  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  It  w^as 
finally  raised,  and  a  roar  of  applause  burst  forth  which  lifted 
me  three  feet  from  my  seat  with  surprise.  I  couldn't  for  the  life 
of  me  imagine  what  they  were  applauding,  for  there  wasn't  a 
soul  on  the  stage.  The  audience  quieted  down  just  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  burst  forth  a  few  seconds  before.  Then,  suddenly, 
Lischkevski  herself  came  dashing  across  the  stage,  accompanied 
by  strange  chords,  squeals,  bacchanalian  strains,  and  blares  from 
an  orchestra  which,  to  me,  was  invisible.  I  remember  distinctly 
that  I  rose  from  my  seat  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  Orchestra 
Pit — I  thought  that  the  musicians  were  perhaps  hiding  down 
there,  after  the  quaint  old  Russian  custom  —  but  I  was  not 
afforded  sufficient  time  for  a  careful  inspection  for  I  was  "Tsk 
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Tsked"  down  into  my  seat  again  by  two  old  fogies  in  the  row 
behind  me. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  dance.  By  this  time,  Lischkevski 
was  hitting  her  stride,  and  was  dashing  all  about  the  stage  fran- 
tically, fiend-like.  Those  mysterious  musical  strains  were  going 
on  all  the  time.  First  she'd  run  this  way,  then  that  way,  then 
back  again,  then  crosswise,  then  in  circles,  up  and  down,  down 
and  up.  How  she  maintained  her  equilibrium  is  a  mystery  to 
me, — I  was  dizzy  just  from  watching  her.  Well,  she  reached 
the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  came  to  a  halt  there.  The  music 
stopped,  and  an  even  deeper  (if  possible)  silence  fell  over  the 
house.  I  knew  something  was  up,  so  I  watched  her  carefully. 
She  got  down  on  one  knee  as  though  she  were  going  to  start  a 
fifty  yard  dash,  waited  for  her  cue,  or  whatever  it  is  they  call 
it  in  Russian,  and  then  with  the  speed  of  a  shell  from  an  eighteen- 
inch  Howitzer,  she  ran  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  stopping  about 
two  and  three-quarter  inches  from  the  footlights.  Her  speed 
was  absolutely  amazing, — I  was  just  about  to  take  out  my  watch 
to  time  her,  but  she  had  already  come  to  a  halt.  As  she  did  so, 
another  burst  of  applause  came  from  the  audience.  I  turned 
to  my  friend  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rumpus,  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  dash  we  had  just  witnessed  was  considered 
The  Movement.  It  was  also  Very  Important.  "Oh,"  I  said, 
and  turned  again  to  watch  Lischy  (as  I  had  decided  to  call  her 
in  order  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  my  vocal  chords).  But  I 
couldn't  find  her.  The  stage  was  deserted.  I  searched  every 
corner  of  it,  and  then  my  eye  caught  the  ruffle  of  her  costume, 
sticking  out  from  behind  the  scenery.  I  kept  my  eye  on  the 
ruffle,  and  then, — just  like  that! — she  tore  out  across  the  stage, 
reached  dead  center,  changed  her  mind,  dashed  back  to  the  wings 
again,  ran  out  once  more,  back  to  the  wings  again,  out  to  the 
center  of  the  stage  again,  back  again,  out  again,  until  I  thought 
I  would  become  cross-eyed  trying  to  follow  her.  I  realized  that 
there  was  no  way  of  stopping  her,  so  I  resigned  myself  and  sat 
back  in  my  seat  and  shut  my  eyes.  My  head  was  beginning  to 
ache  and  I  felt  a  strange  and  uncontrollable  desire  to  be  out  in 
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the  fresh  air.  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  myself  from  running 
up  on  the  stage  and  laying  her  low  with  a  right  to  the  jaw, 
thereby  ending  her  agony.  I  know  it's  a  woman's  privilege  to 
change  her  mind,  but  this  was  going  a  bit  too  far. 

Fortunately  for  everyone  concerned,  Lischy  decided,  once 
and  for  all,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  the  stage  that  she  was  seek- 
ing. She  skipped  about  a  bit,  and  then  flitted  to  the  rear  of  the 
platform.  The  music  stopped  again,  and  Lischy  planted  herself 
firmly  on  the  floor,  reached  back,  grabbed  her  left  ankle,  draped 
it  gracefully  around  her  right  ear,  waved  her  hands  frantically, 
flared  her  nostrils,  and  then  let  out  a  blood-curdling  yelp.  The 
curtain  fell — whether  it  was  purposely  dropped,  or  whether  it 
just  fell  from  sheer  fright  after  that  scream,  I  have  not  as  yet 
decided.  It  remained  down  for  a  full  five  minutes,  with  the 
audience  applauding  continuously.  I  couldn't  imagine  why 
Lischy  didn't  come  out  and  take  her  curtain  calls, — it  was  not 
until  days  later,  when  I  was  writing  this,  that  the  thought  came 
to  me, — perhaps  the  poor  dear  was  having  trouble  unraveling 
that  ankle  from  around  that  ear. 

Whether  or  not  she  reappeared  that  night  for  her  curtain 
calls  I  cannot  say,  for  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  sufficient  bal- 
ance and  resistance,  I  grabbed  my  friend  by  the  arm  and  dragged 
him  out  of  the  theater — e'en  as  he  had  dragged  me  in. 

It  may  be  cultural,  it  may  be  art,  but  even  at  the  expense  of 
my  good  breeding,  give  me  the  good  old  American  Fox-Trot. 

Helen  Schroeder,  '34. 


FRIENDS 

OULD  you  deny  a  weary,  lonely,  friendless  stranger  a 
home — if  that  stranger  were  Christ?  Christ  is  a  Stran- 
ger in  this  world;  few  doors  open  to  Him,  He  is  denied 
entrance  even  where  He  loves  most  to  dwell.  Christ  is 
begging  for  a  home  here — not  merely  a  dwelling  place, 
but  a  real  home — a  place  where  those  whom  He  loves  will  be,  a 
place  where  His  friends  will  sop  and  visit  Him — there  cannot 
be  a  home  without  loved  ones  and  friends.  Let  us  not  deny 
Christ  His  desire  for  a  real  home.  Let  us  be  His  loved  ones; 
let  us  be  His  friends  and  let  us  prove  ourselves  such.  Christ 
wants  so  much  to  be  with  us.  He  came  as  Mary's  baby,  He  lived 
and  worked  as  Mary's  boy  and  the  carpenter's  son.  He  died  as 
our  brother  and  now  every  day  waits  silently,  patiently  as  the 
Prisoner  of  the  Tabernacle  for  our  familiar  voices  and  familiar 
steps  as  they  pass  Him  by.  It  would  seem  as  though  we  were 
not  on  visiting  terms  with  our  neighbor,  Christ,  or  that  only 
duty  could  bring  us  to  the  task.  Would  we  disappoint  our 
friends  as  we  disappoint  Christ  day  after  day?  Why  are  we 
so  indifferent?  Do  we  forget,  perhaps,  that  it  is  Jesus  and  not 
a  symbol  who  is  the  Tenant  of  the  Tabernacle?  Do  we  realize 
that  Jesus  present  in  the  Eucharist  is  the  same  Jesus  who  suf- 
fered the  keen  cutting  pain  of  the  kiss  of  Judas,  the  cold  denial 
of  Peter,  the  blows,  the  spitting,  the  foul  words,  the  scourging, 
the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  heavy  cross  and  the  crucifixion? 
That  same  Jesus  asks  us  for  a  few  moments  of  our  time  each 
day  for  Himself. 

How  little  we  are  doing  when  we  do  give  Him  these  few 
moments.  How  very  small  this  is  as  a  proof  of  love.  Think 
of  Mary  Magdalene's  love  for  Him.  think  of  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
John,  the  Beloved  Disciple's  love  for  Him,  think  of  Mary's  love 
for  Him  and,  oh,  think  of  His  love  for  us. 

Have  we  learned  to  depend  on  Christ's  kindness?     Suppose 
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Jesus  should  leave  us  as  He  left  Mary  Magdalene,  as  He  left 
the  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  Suppose  some  day  we 
should  look  around — only  to  say  "He  is  gone,  He  is  gone !"  How 
could  we  hope  to  fill  the  void  He  would  leave?  Could  the  dis- 
tractions that  keep  us  from  Him  now  make  up  for  His  loss? 
Could  the  friends  who  so  engage  us  now  take  His  place?  Sup- 
pose only  a  cold  vacant  tabernacle  were  there  to  receive  us  with 
our  sorrows  and  burdens.  Most  of  us  would  realize  the  yawning 
emptiness  only  during  time  of  sorrow  or  tribulation.  It  would 
be  Jesus  who  would  suffer  more,  for  His  love  is  not  based  on 
need. 

Friends  cannot  be  apart,  for  they  have  always  some  little 
joy  or  sorrow  to  relate  and  share  with  each  other,  some  advice 
to  ask,  some  plan  to  discuss;  and  so  we  should  be  with  our 
Eternal  Friend.  With  Christ  we  need  never  be  fearful  that 
some  pettiness,  some  cowardice,  some  jealousy  will  divorce  our 
friendships.  There  is  nothing  we  need  hide,  for  our  very  joys 
and  pleasures  were  shaped  by  Him. 

We,  in  college  have  so  much  more  need  of  Jesus  than  we 
realize.  We  are  in  a  very  trying  period  of  life.  Do  we  all  feel 
confident  of  our  future  paths?  Are  we  all  sure  that  the  future 
we  intend  for  ourselves,  is  the  one  God  intends  for  us  ?  Are  we 
sure  we  will  find  our  greatest  happiness  and  sanctification  there  ? 
Are  we  all  progressing  as  well  as  we  should  like  to?  Is  there 
no  difficulty,  no  discouragement  that  we  should  like  to  place  into 
the  hands  of  Someone  who  would  understand?  Is  there  no  im- 
provement we  need,  no  failure  we  should  like  to  confide  to  a 
sympathetic  heart?  Have  we  no  crosses  that  need  support,  no 
wounds  that  need  Christ's  sweet  balm?  Have  we  no  thanks- 
givings to  make,  no  joys,  no  pleasure  to  rejoice  in  with  Jesus? 
He  wants  to  share  our  joys  as  well  as  our  sorrows.  Let  us 
gossip  with  Him  and  tell  Him  the  news  of  our  hearts.  Let  us 
be  intimate.  We  were  not  made  to  be  alone;  we  are  too  little 
to  try  it  alone.  Confide  in  Jesus  and  maybe  we  too  can  experi- 
ence that  wondrous  peace  that  others  have  found. 

Why  shouldn't  Christ  complain  to  us  ?    But  His  complaining 
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is  sweet.    This  is  Christ's  message  of  complaint  from  the  Taber- 
nacle : 

"I  have  not  seen  your  face  today 
Where  were  you? 
A  hundred  others  came  to  pray 

Where  were  you? 
From  out  my  prison  I  have  gazed 
At  thousands  who  have  kneeling  praised 
I  wanted  you." 

Catherine  Carrington,  '31. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

T'other  day  we  had  a  serious  talk  with  ourself.  The  high- 
brow side  of  us  called  the  usual  self  to  account.  The  dialogue 
ran  something  like  this : 

"You  have  no  civic  pride,  that's  what  is  the  matter  with  yon. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  Statue  of  Liberty?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  we  answered  proudly,  "on  a  postcard." 

"You  should  be  ashamed.  People  travel  from  all  over  the 
world  to  see  the  wonders  of  New  York,  and  here  you  are  .  .  . 
only  a  nickel  preventing  you  from  seeing  it." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  we  hastily  responded,  "we'll  see  New  York 
until  we  open  our  own  travel  agency." 

And  thus  started  the  wanderings  of  a  modern  Penelope. 


Our  first  victim  was  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  We 
were  so  anxious  to  get  there  that  we  arrived  a  half  hour  too 
early.  The  interval  was  spent  in  wandering  up  and  down  the 
adjacent  streets,  where  we  managed  to  get  all  tangled  up  in  a 
fire  hose  (and  consequently  learned  some  brand  new  words  from 
the  fireman)  and  in  spending  half  our  allowance  to  feed  the 
inner  woman.  Finally  we  started  toward  the  Exchange.  On 
our  way  we  passed  the  Treasury  Building,  which  we  recalled 
proudly  from  the  pictures  interspersed  in  our  history  books. 
Then,  before  our  neck  got  stiff  from  the  strain  of  constant  sky- 
gazing,  we  arrived.  Our  pass  was  carefully  scrutinized  and  we 
were  conducted  to  the  visitor's  gallery.  Cautiously  we  peered 
down — a  street-cleaner's  nightmare !  The  brokers  would  scribble 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  signal  wildly  to  some  one  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hall,  scowl,  crumple  the  paper  and  throw  it  on  the  floor. 
Maybe  they  were  having  a  contest  to  see  who  could  have  the 
biggest  pile  of  paper  around  him  first.  Telephones  rang  con- 
tinually.    How  the  speakers  understand  each  other  must  be  one 
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of  the  secrets  of  how  to  become  a  successful  business  man.  Now 
when  we  see  a  movie  showing  the  hero  rushing  in  and  out  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  we  can  say,  "My  dear,  really  haven't  you  ever 
been  there  .  .  .  ?"  etc. 

Our  second  visit  was  to  the  Aquarium.  The  first  thing  that 
met  our  gaze  was  the  collection  of  sea  lions.  At  first  we  were 
quite  enthused.  They  swam  round  and  round,  and  the  first 
thing  we  knew  we  found  ourself  getting  dizzy.  We  jumped 
up  and  down  a  few  times  until  we  could  see  straight  again,  and 
then  went  back  for  more.  There  was  a  platform  in  the  middle 
of  the  pool  and  we  were  told  that  the  lions  sometimes  waddled 
up  and  dove  off.  We  settled  ourself  on  the  edge  of  a  bench, 
chin  on  hand  (The  Thinker)  and  waited  for  them  to  begin  the 
performance.     P.  S. — We  waited ! 

We  then  decided  not  to  slight  the  other  fish.  We  didn't! 
We  saw  sharks  and  cod,  bass  and  halibut,  fish  that  changed 
color,  and  eels,  and  some  other  fish  whose  names  are  quite  un- 
pronounceable. (When  we  arrived  home  our  mother  had  fish 
for  dinner.     Grrrr.) 

Last  but  not  least,  we  visited  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  A  girl 
friend  had  warned  us  that  the  stairs  were  narrow  and  steep, 
but  we  had  no  idea  that  they  forget  to  stop  on  the  way  up,  and 
that  we  would  only  fit  in  from  hip  to  hip.  After  stepping  on 
our  best  dress  all  the  way  up,  we  finally  reached  the  top.  But 
when  we  did  reach  it,  it  was  worth  it  all.  On  the  way  down  we 
apologized  to  Miss  Liberty  for  all  the  nasty  things  we  said  about 
her  stairs  on  our  way  up.  When  we're  a  millionairess  we'll 
donate  not  only  a  good  broad  stairway  but  elevators  and  esca- 
lators. 

Next  on  our  program  are  the  Empire  State  and  Chrysler 
Buildings,  with  the  promise  of  a  jaunt  to  Tudor  City,  Remem- 
ber, the  next  time  you're  free  for  the  afternoon,  hurry  over  to 
New  York — but  don't  say  we  didn't  warn  you ! 

Rita  M.  Herzog,  '34. 


CAPTURING   BEAUTY 

T  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  pursue  the  arts  not  in  the  quiet 
shade  of  old  elms  and  Gothic  sanctums,  but  in  a  quiet 
retreat  in  the  midst  of  a  shrill  city.  Day  after  day  as 
you  rush  along,  the  disturbing  thought  often  recurs  that 
you  are  now  inevitably  joined  to  reaHty,  doomed  never 
to  experience  beauty  in  this  outside  world.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
gradual  advent  of  that  wisdom  tooth  that  causes  you  to  reflect 
anew  on  life, — in  any  case,  you  feel  that  you  are  being  cheated 
of  the  most  worthwhile  thing  in  life.  Then  one  day,  perhaps, 
the  Thing  happens. 

You  realize  suddenly  that  Beauty,  only  partially  disguised, 
is  all  about  you,  waiting  for  you  to  open  your  eyes  and  recognize 
her.  It  may  be  as  unromantic  a  day  as  Monday,  and  you  may  be 
preparing  for  the  face  to  face,  and  even  shoulder  to  shoulder  en- 
counter with  reality,  yet  if  you  glance  at  the  swift  moving  clouds 
or  at  the  rosy  glow  in  the  east,  you  are  uplifted  and  are  able  to 
scoff  at  even  the  prospect  of  material  things. 

During  Benediction  within  these  walls  you  will  find  yourself 
almost  frightened  by  the  beauty  that  surrounds  you.  You  won- 
der how  it  came  about  that  you  are  among  those  chosen  to  gaze 
on  this  Miracle  in  a  bower  of  red  roses. 

Who  but  you  and  a  few  others  can  realize  the  pleasure  that 
the  afternoon  walk  to  the  train  holds  for  you?  Why,  during 
that  time  you  and  your  chum  discuss  everything  from  your  pref- 
erence for  crusts  of  bread  to  the  discovery  of  the  things  that 
are  apt  to  happen  in  a  situation  when  -^  is  involved. 

There,  a  few  miles  away,  stand  the  towers  of  a  mythical 
kingdom  many  have  come  to  see — now,  mere  outlines  in  the  gray 
mist,  now  sheaths  of  golden  light  in  the  afternoon  sun,  or  slender 
blue  shadows  toward  evening.  If  it  is  glamour  you  seek — how 
can  you  fail  to  see  it  in  the  spectacle  of  brilliant  electric  signs 
against  the  darkening  sky. 
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As  you  near  home  you  happen  to  glance  down  a  street  and 
are  startled  by  the  sight  of  the  sky  ablaze  with  the  sunset.  You 
had  somehow  imagined  that  such  were  reserved  for  your  sum- 
mer evenings. 

You  do  not  stop  to  think  that  every  day  you  experience  the 
feelings  of  a  traveller  as  he  approaches  the  abode  from  which 
he  has  long  been  absent.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  you  quick- 
ened your  steps  as  you  near  home  not  really  to  cast  down  the 
books,  but  to  get  that  warm  glow  from  which  you  have  been 
longing  all  day.  A  dissonance  may  greet  your  ears  as  you  open 
the  door,  but  you  do  not  lose  heart — for  it  is  only  little  sister 
practising,  or  rather  "enduring"  her  music  lesson.  Even  if  after 
marvelling  at  the  wonders  of  the  outside  world,  you  sometimes 
"hang  your  fiddle  on  the  door"  before  you  go  in,  you  know  that 
you  are  forgiven, — for  this  is  Home — and  that  connotes  under- 
standing. 

Yes,  Beauty  is  always  around  us — we  have  only  to  seek  it  in 
the  commonplace  things,  reach  out  and  clasp  it — and  it  becomes 
part  of  us  and  leaves  us  enriched  always. 

Clare  O'Connor,  '33. 
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EDITORIALS 
LOYALTY 

HERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  going  around 
recently.  The  Undergraduates  aimed  their  criticism  at 
the  Alumnae  who  returned  in  kind.  The  cause  of  this 
mutual  looking  askance  has  not  been  discovered  as  yet. 
Each  side  accuses  the  other  of  starting  the  hostilities. 
Evidently  there  is  something  blameworthy  in  the  conduct  of  both. 
At  any  rate,  the  spirit  of  comradeship  that  was  engendered  by 
the  success  of  Alumnae  Week  last  June  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

It  is  not  up  to  us  to  criticize  either  group.  Youth  is  ever 
intolerant  and  Age  is  ever  critical  of  the  generation  which  fol- 
lows. But  Youth  must  allow  for  this  in  Age.  No  one  of  us 
can  understand  the  feeling  that  comes  over  those  who  come  back 
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to  see  strange  faces  where  once  were  friendly  ones.  Therefore, 
if  the  Alums,  seem  dissatisfied  at  times  with  the  College, — if  they 
seem  intolerant  and  critical,  and  even  inimical  at  times,  let's  try 
to  be  more  understanding.  It  is  up  to  both  College  and  Alumnae 
to  harmonize,  to  be  loyal  to  each  other,  for  only  by  working  in 
unison  can  anything  of  real  value  be  accomplished  for  St. 
Joseph's. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

A  little  girl,  though  only  twelve  years  of  age,  once  expressed 
the  desire  to  join  the  Carmelite  Order.  She  was  asked  by  an 
interested  priest  why  she  had  chosen  this  particular  order,  noted 
for  its  hard  and  difficult  rule. 

"Well,"  rephed  the  little  girl,  "if  I'm  going  to  spend  eternity 
in  Heaven,  I  want  a  good  place." 

That's  what  we'd  call  looking  ahead.  How  far  ahead  are 
you  looking?  Are  you  just  taking  care  of  today, — complaining 
of  the  difficulties  that  you  meet  in  your  travels?  Or  are  you 
using  a  higher  vision  which  sees  past  these  bumps  and  rough 
spots  in  your  path?  Do  you  always  keep  in  sight  the  smooth 
stretch  of  road  which  will  mark  achievement  and  success?  If 
you  do,  you'll  find  that  no  matter  what  dark  clouds  surround 
your  present  path,  perseverance  will  bring  you  at  last  to  the 
Land  of  the  Sun. 

FAIRNESS 

It  seems  that  college  students  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  criti- 
cizing their  professors  for  both  imagined  as  well  as  for  real 
abuses  perpetrated  by  said  members  of  the  Faculty  on  their  help- 
less victims.  W^e've  probably  often  had  a  lurking  doubt  as  to  the 
Prof.'s  complete  culpability,  but  we  smothered  it  at  birth,  and 
assured  ourselves  that  we  weren't  in  the  least  to  blame.  Instead, 
why  not  be  square  about  it?  When  we've  been  forced  to  swallow 
a  reprimand  or  feel  particularly  peeved  over  a  flunking  that  we've 
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received  why  not  try  to  see  if  the  Prof,  is  entirely  to  blame? 
Notwithstanding  some  people's  private  opinion  on  the  subject, 
the  Profs,  are  not  spiteful  enough  to  do  such  things  for  the  mere 
fun  of  it. 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  Profs.,  they're  entitled  to  a 
minimum  of  respect.  If  their  particular  intellects  fail  to  grasp 
the  humor  which  some  situations  afford  us,  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  polite  thing — and  the  best  thing — to  do  is  to  suppress  our 
hilarious  instincts  for  the  nonce,  and  not  make  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.     Remember,  some  day  the  worm  is  sure  to  turn! 
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NONSENSE  AND  STUFF 

OR  no  good  reason  at  all,  here  we  are.  Really,  you 
know,  the  only  excuse,  as  far  as  the  Editor  is  concerned, 
for  our  being  here,  is  the  choice  contribs  we  get.  How 
do  you  like  them  this  issue? 

We  take  the  course  in  the  Novel.  We  are  liable  to  be  found 
reading  novels  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  and  particularly 
in  the  Subway.  As  it  happened,  the  latest  was  "The  Scarlet 
Letter"  and  the  scene  of  action  a  Lexington  Avenue  Express. 
While  we  were  more  or  less  heavily  engaged  in  following 
Hester's  fortunes,  a  feminine  nose,  which  had  been  quite  per- 
sistent in  poking  itself  over  our  shoulder,  breathed  the  sentiment : 
"Ain't   the    literachure   the   younger    generation    is   readin' 

orful?" 

*  *  * 

T'other  day,  a  little  old  lady  ventured  into  one  of  our  larger 
downtown  department  stores  and  stood  for  a  moment  hesitant 
before  the  immensity  of  the  display,  a  revelation  to  her  small, 
but  wide-open  blue  eyes.  Finally,  she  approached  a  young  sales- 
girl: 

"You  know.  Miss,  I  can't  believe  it.  Of  course,  it's  years 
since  Eve  been  in  Brooklyn,  but  I  can  remember  fifty  years  back 
when  I  set  up  in  business  as  a  dressmaker,  I  used  to  buy  my 
needles  and  thread  in  this  store — a  one  story,  narrow  httle  dry- 
goods  shop." 

That  was  Loeser's. 

*  *  * 

A  couple,  coming  out  of  a  New  York  night  club,  somewhere 
in  the  Forties  during  the  wee  sma'  hours,  were  attracted  by  the 
weak  cries  of  a  figure  squatting  in  a  dark  doorway  and  holding 
out  a  hat. 

"Please  help  a  poor  World  War  Veteran — please?" 
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Without  further  ado  they  passed  him,  the  young  gentleman 

remarking  that  "he'd  probably  get  up  and  walk  away  now." 

They  both  looked  back  to  see  and  sure  enough  the  "veteran" 

arose  and  with  the  remark,  "What,  no  shekels?"  joined  a  friend 

two  doors  up  and  the  two  of  them  staggered  on  up  the  block, 

singing  gaily. 

*  *  * 

Attention  Mr.  Ripley!  (He  does  collect  these  things,  doesn't 
he?)  We  actually  heard  of  a  young  lady,  working  in  a  depart- 
ment store,  whose  name  was  Pearl  Button,  (Ha,  ha — she  didn't 
work  in  the  notion  department.) 


And  so  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 


L.  A.  F.,  '32. 


NOSES 

Ladies  with  much  time  on  their  well-manicured  hands  have 
formed  clubs  for  the  appreciation  of  various  down-trodden  sub- 
jects. However  thorough  as  has  been  their  field,  they  have  com- 
pletely neglected  the  much  maligned  and  well-known  facial  orna- 
ment, the  nose. 

Surely  they  have  not  considered  the  great  tone  an  entranc- 
ingly  small,  pert  nose,  wrinkled  delightfully  at  the  crucial  mo- 
ment lends  to  the  reception  of  Dick's  familiar  jokes.  Then 
everybody's  happy,  you  at  your  successful  pose  and  he,  at  the 
supposedly  warm  appreciation  of  his  wit.  Again,  noses  add  to 
the  general  effect  of  a  well-timed  sniff,  with  a  slight  elevating 
of  a  fine,  patrician  one  at  a  singularly  personal  and  sarcastic  re- 
mark. Their  usefulness  extends  further,  to  that  dreaded  faux 
pas  of  inappropriate  or  ill-timed  laughter  which  can  be  decently 
covered  by  the  application  of  one  dainty  lace  handkerchief  to 
one's  nose.  During  the  awkward  moment  at  the  end  of  a  res- 
taurant meal,  we  cover  our  indecision  by  powdering  this  very 
useful  article. 
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These  few  points  do  not  cover  the  entire  field  of  noses  and 
their  uses.  However,  it  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  idea 
for  forming  an  afternoon  social  club  at  which  Mrs.  Clark  will 
vie  with  Mrs.  Knapp  for  the  most  delicious  and  best  served 
meal,  after  the  committee  has  delivered  a  weighty  discussion  on 
"The  Nose  and  Its  Place  in  Civic  Life." 

Kathryn  I.  Farrell,  '2)2>. 


DIRGE 

Lectures  and  professors  notwithstanding 
I  still  am  very  far  from  understanding 
Just  why  Culture  is  not  what  it  seems. 
And  what  Romanticism  really  means. 

Now  how  do  things  exist  in  time  and  space? 
And  why  is  home  the  woman's  proper  place? 
What  made  French  authors  write  so  fluently? 
Will  someone  please  explain  these  things  to  me? 

Christine  A.  Barton,  '32. 


REVERIES 

Her  radiant  face  aglow  with  light  and  hope,  Spring  stands 
poised  on  the  threshold,  encompassed  by  showers  of  dream  blos- 
soms. Soon  she  will  toss  them  gaily  to  the  winds  to  be  borne 
to  earth.  Take  them,  for  they  are  yours.  Fragile  and  delicate 
they  are,  having,  nevertheless,  a  remarkable  power.  They  soften 
the  harsh  colors  of  life  by  enshrouding  them  in  a  mist  of  gold, 
and  the  beautiful  tones  they  deepen  and  enrich.  Reveries  are  the 
wings  of  imagination,  and  upon  them  we  soar,  from  the  prosaic 
to  the  sublime.  If  you  can  dream  and  yet  not  let  dreams  become 
the  ruling  force  in  your  life  you  have  indeed  taken  the  better 
part  of  the  gift  of  Spring  to  mankind. 

Jane  B.  Gorman,  '34. 
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A  DESIRE 

The  author  of  "An  Ideal  Course"  has  told  us  that  such  a 
rarity  has  for  its  purpose  "the  furnishing  of  endless  suggestions 
for  poems,  stories,  editorials,  or  what  you  will."  Now,  that 
"what  you  will"  has  given  opportunity  for  general  outbursts 
from  our  "three  hundred  strong."  Here  goes  for  hitherto  "Un- 
expressed Desire"  number  one. 

Letter  writing — does  it  not  suggest  horror,  a  long  deferred 
duty,  an  ever  recurring  task? 

"Dear  Mary"  or  "Dear  John"  masters  the  all  important  point 
of  getting  started — but  then  what?  Of  course,  one  always  has 
the  weather  to  talk  of,  but  that  is  usually  nice  or  mean,  cold  or 
warm,  and  is  sure  to  be  in  one  of  these  conditions  with  Mary  or 
John,  too.  Well,  we  can  inquire  as  to  Mary's  health  or  the 
health  of  the  rest  of  the  folks.  Mentioning  the  rest  of  the  folks 
of  an  approaching  close.  (Thank  heavens  this  letter  is  almost 
finished.)  How  shall  I  end  this  sad  attempt?  "Lovingly"  is 
silly,  "Sincerely,"  too  trite,  and  "Yours  truly"  seems  cold. 
"Your  friend"  sounds  safe.  Anyway,  she  won't  notice  the  end- 
ing so  much,  now  that  the  newsy  part  of  the  letter  is  past.  I'm 
glad  that's  off  my  mind. 

Relieved  of  the  burden,  we  are  carefree  until  such  task 
thrusts  itself  upon  us  again.  But  are  there  not  numerous  other 
kinds  of  letters  which  turn  out  just  as  colorless  when  we  desire 
them  so  to  be  otherwise  ? 

Time  occurs  when  we  wish  to  send  the  coyly  written  Prom 
invitation,  the  semi-formal  "thank  you"  note,  the  not  too  super- 
ficial sympathy  or  cheer  message,  the  solicitous  appeal  to  the 
local  politician,  the  non-committing  love  reams,  and  finally,  the 
effective  "call  down"  to  Loeser's  for  delay  in  delivery. 

If  this  enumeration  continued,  perhaps  there  would  be 
twenty-six  different  letters  and  the  course  might  be  called  "The 
Alphabet."     It  would  be  just  as  simple ! 

Kathryn  Driscoll,  '32. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

The  depression  era  is  about  to  die.  As  mortals  bound  for 
roads  of  least  resistance  we  may  as  well  get  on  the  winning  side. 
And  it  isn't  hard  to  be  Pollyanna  when  we  consider  where  we 
might  be  if  we  couldn't  .  .  .  buy  enough  blue  books  to  hold  all  we 
know  .  .  .  get  an  intelligent  review  of  a  four  hundred  odd  paged 
book  in  one  compact  paragraph  in  you-know-what  .  .  .  buy  per- 
fectly entrancing  liverwust  sandwiches  on  square  rye  for  ten 
cents  ,  .  .  slay  the  kids  and  our  sister  by  wearing  the  latter's  best 
dress  to  a  "party"  .  .  .  take  pictures  of  our  pals  all  primped  up  in 
cap  and  gown  .  .  .  take  conditions  .  .  .  get  as  many  classes  as  pos- 
sible on  Thursday  in  view  of  the  five  (we've  counted  them  every- 
way) holidays  .  .  .  enjoy  one  and  a  half  toasted  English  muffins 
with  gupey  marmalade  on  a  certain  second  floor  .  .  .  sing  some- 
thing simple  on  meeting  a  freshly  cut  prof.  .  .  ,  ride  in  Five-Boro 
Taxis  .  .  .  ride  in  Yellow  Taxis  .  .  .  ride  in  any  kind  of  taxi  .  .  . 
borrow  our  pet  girl-friend's  earrings  for  Speonk  U.'s  Freshman 
Prom.  .  .  .  flirt  with  an  occasional  truckdriver  .  .  .  insist  that 
backgammon  and  we  were  never  meant  to  be  friends  anyway  .  .  . 
ask  the  waiter  to  push  the  tables  together  ...  be  assured  that  no 
sooner  than  we  wash  our  hands  will  that  two  inches  of  clean 
towelling  disappear  .  .  .  play  merry—go-round  in  Child's  revolv- 
ing doors  any  Saturday  A.  M.  .  .  .  have  stuff  like  this  printed  !  ! 

Anne  R.  McCormack,  '32. 

A  STUDY  IN  COLLEGIATE  PROFILES 

Apropos  of  the  recent  agitation  for  an  art  club,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  take  my  pen  in  hand.  You  see,  I  have  developed  my 
aesthetic  sense  in  the  course  of  my  regular  program.  Verily, 
thus  far  it  hath  only  increased  my  respect  for  and  stimulated  my 
interest  in  the  human  profile,  but  then — I  am  referring  to  those 
fascinating  drawings  that  one  sees  appended  to  and  even  en- 
croaching on  the  pages  of  the  most  profound  notes.  I  have  made 
a  deep  study  of  the  matter  and  in  the  interest  of  aesthetics  I  sub- 
mit the  following. 
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In  the  first  place,  as  regards  equipment — I  would  suggest  one 
of  those  nice  smudgy  pencils  that  make  such  abominable  notes, 
paper  of  any  sort  although  unruled  has  points  in  its  favor,  and 
an  eraser  only  for  the  excessively  neat  (or  wealthy — erasers  are 
a  luxury  y'know).  Ensconce  yourself  comfortably,  note-book 
open,  that  dying-to-take-notes  attitude,  and  all  is  ready. 

Always  begin  with  the  forehead  and  work  down;  I  have 
seen  some  disastrous  effects  with  the  reverse  process.  According 
to  whether  your  first  few  lines  reveal  male  or  female  character- 
istics, you  proceed  to  add  eyes  and  ears  of  the  dainty  or  virile 
type.  Should  a  male  profile  be  too  effeminate,  you  might  try  the 
effect  of  a  pipe.  Then  if  you  are  not  good  at  phrenology,  i.  e., 
at  drawing  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  you  had  better  use  plenty 
of  hair.  If,  by  any  chance  the  profile  should  bear  a  resemblance 
to  the  Prof,  you  can  easily  remedy  the  defect  by  the  addition  of 
a  dainty  mustache  or  a  double  chin.  This  will  do  wonders  with 
even  the  best  resemblance.  In  the  matter  of  position,  I  find  that 
most  profiles  face  the  left.  This  may  be  a  native  or  acquired 
tendency,  I  am  not  quite  certain  but  I  once  obtained  a  novel  effect 
by  juxtaposition. 

However,  at  this  point  I  think  I  should  warn  the  reckless. 
From  my  own  experience  I  caution  you,  do  not  attempt  it  in 
Philosophy  —  your  profiles  will  unconsciously  develop  erratic 
tendencies,  even  tend  toward  pictorial  representations  of  impos- 
sible beings,  causing  you  to  smile  at  the  wrong  moment — not 
diplomatic  and  exceedingly  embarrassing.  Nevertheless  you  will 
find  that  the  education  courses  afford  leisure  and  inspiration  for 
really  fine  profile  studies — you  may  even  get  time  for  a  few  por- 
traits, i.  e.,  backgrounds,  necks  and  things.  Chemistry  is  vile — 
you  are  apt  to  label  a  handsome  Gary  Cooper  effect  as  mere 
HjSO^  or  give  him  a  halo  of  carbon  derivatives. 

And  as  a  parting  word  in  making  use  of  the  above,  "for  the 
love  o'  Mike,  Mutt,  use  discretion." 

Grace  Finley,  '32. 
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THE  TRUST  FUND  -^^^  ^^,g  ^j-g  j^q|.  going  to  tcll  you  about  this 
affair  for  surely  you  were  there  to  enjoy  it. 
Of  course  you  bought  one  of  "Mrs.  Fournier's"  dolls  and  tasted 
the  delicious  fudge  donated  by  our  own  cuisinieres.  Wasn't  the 
music  great?  Aren't  you  glad  you  were  lucky  enough  to  win 
one  of  those  prizes?  Our  entertainers  were  good  too,  weren't 
they?  Let's  see — Margaret  Ferry  and  Marion  Hickey  danced, 
Eleanor  Hennessy  impersonated  Helen  Morgan,  Isabelle  Kelly 
and  Rita  Dennen  sang  our  favorite  songs  for  us.  Marion  livened 
things  up  with  her  impersonation  of  Maurice  Chevalier,  accom- 
panied by  the  versatile  Miss  Ferry.  All  in  all,  the  bridge  was  a 
huge  success,  thanks  to  Geraldine  McMahon  and  her  committee. 

CLUB^^^^  April  22  is  the  date  set  for  the  annual  production 
which  is  to  be  an  original  musical  comedy.  Lyrics 
and  music  have  been  written  by  Margaret  Ferry  and  Irene  Cos- 
tarino  around  a  plot  provided  by  Mary  Cullen  and  dialogue  fur- 
nished by  Eleanor  McLoughlin  and  Margretta  Dorney.  The  cast 
includes :  Katherine  Kelly,  Rita  Pollock,  Margaret  Ferry,  Jose- 
phine McKeon,  Rita  Denned,  Irene  Costarino,  Isabelle  Kelly, 
Eleanor  Foley  and  Anne  McCormack.  The  dancing  chorus  is 
being  trained  in  their  snappy  numbers  by  Margaret  Ferry. 

so^sT?''  The  new  coach.  Miss  Casey,  has  already  begun  work 
on  the  play  which  is  to  be  presented  April  17.  The 
play  itself,  a  farce  comedy  in  three  acts,  has  a  large  cast  of  inter- 
esting characters  and  offers  unusual  opportunity  to  the  various 
talents  of  the  members.  Committees  are  being  chosen  to  take 
charge  of  such  matters  as  publicity,  costumes,  make-up,  etc. 
Katherine  David  and  Sue  Swanton  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
very  important  position  of  stage  manager  and  business  manager 
respectively. 
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ATHLETIC  'pj-jg  snappy  new  uniforms  of  the  varsity  have  fiff- 

ASSOCIATION  .  .  .  f. 

ured  quite  prominently  in  the  sports  sections  of 
the  press  lately.  Miss  Riordan's  coaching  has  received  the  recog- 
nition it  deserves.  The  team  has  had  a  successful  season  and 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  Peggy  Lavery,  its  business  man- 
ager, Larry  Brennen,  captain,  and  Mary  Whelan,  cheer  leader. 
The  inter-mural  games  are  to  be  played  off  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  cup,  at  present,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sophomores 
who  must  win  it  two  more  times  in  succession  in  order  to  keep 
it  as  their  own.  Hockey  will  begin  again  this  Spring  and  base- 
ball is  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  varsity  sport. 

CLUB^^  Friday  evening,  May  15,  is  the  date  set  for  the  French 
Play.  "Le  Bourgeios  Gentilhomme,"  one  of  Moliere's 
comedies,  has  been  selected.  The  president,  Jennie  Mauceri, 
announces  that  the  cast  has  been  chosen.  The  main  characters 
are :  Christina  Barton,  Frances  Deikert,  Marthe  Ouinotte,  Joan 
Giambalvo,  Mary  Impellizeri,  Jennie  Mauceri,  Catherine  Gebelein 
and  Agnes  Toner. 


ALUMNAE    NOTES 

WEDDINGS  On  December  27,  Margaret  Doyle,  '27,  was  married 
to  Walter  Dundermann.  On  January  12,  Mary 
Kelly,  '28,  married  Joseph  Hoermann,  and  on  January  21,  Cath- 
erine Savino,  '29,  and  Dr.  Santo  H.  Fleuri  were  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 

BiEiTHs      Katherine  Fisher  Tracy,  '26,  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  in  February. 

EELiGious     Annunciata  Scicilia,  '30,  has  entered  the  Order  of 
Poor  Clares.    Mary  Kane,  '28,  joined  the  community 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.     Emily  O'Meara,  '25,  has  become  a 
postulant  of  the  Carmelite  Order. 

ENGAGEMENTS  j^c  engagement  of  Katherine   Normile,   '27,   to 
Charles  Mylod  has  recently  been  announced,  and 
that  of  Gertrude  Roberts,  '2?>,  to  Lee  Delworth. 

PROFESSIONAL  ^ary  Keller,  Helen  Kenny,  Agnes  Kelly  and 
Eileen  McLoughlin,  all  of  '28,  passed  the  recent 
Junior  High  School  in  Mathematics. 

Irene  Lent,  '26,  was  appointed  to  John  Adams  High  School 
as  an  English  teacher. 

Anne  Schrage,  '27,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Elocution  De- 
partment of  Tilden  High  School. 

Josephine  Eppig,  Catherine  Wheeler  and  Isabelle  Donahue, 
all  of  '30,  are  studying  for  the  M.A.'s. 

Rita  McCaffrey,  '25,  passed  the  Promotion  Examination  in 
Mathematics.  She  hopes  to  be  appointed  to  high  school  in  the 
near  future. 


3tt  iJI^mnrtam 

LoRiA  wishes  to  extend  its  sympathy  to  Theresa  Dolan  Jan- 
ton,  to  Helen  Weiden  McCarthy,  to  Sr.  Robertine.  to  Marie 
Sabbatino.  '32,  on  the  death  of  their  mothers;  to  Marguerite 
Doyle,  to  Katherine  and  Collette  Bourke  and  to  Christine  Kav- 
anagh,  '34,  on  the  death  of  their  fathers. 
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